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HAPPINESS. 


Happiness,— it is'a subject which concerns every life prac- 
tically, if not in its metaphysical aspects. Certain questions 
belonging to the theme ask themselves, sooner or later, of 
every mind that thinks at all,—as, “ Have we the right to 
pursue happiness? can we gain it by pursuit? and what is 
it?” This last question is of course the fundamental one, 
in our answer to which is involved our answer to the others. 

Philosophers, poets, novelists, religious teachers, all define 
it; and each defines differently, according to the character of 
his philosophy, his religion, or his experience of life. Yet 
among these definitions, if we set aside those manifestly 
ignoble or puerile, and consider only those which deserve 
serious consideration, we shall find on analysis less diver- 
gence as to the nature of happiness than at first appears. 
It is as to the ways of obtaining it that the great divergence 
exists; and it is only when these ways come under consider- 
ation that the question of right or wrong enters. Probably, 
no one doubts to-day that there may be innocent pleasure, 
and that such pleasure may be innocently desired; but 
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there is a lurking suspicion which prompts further ques- 
tion. Men ask whether duty be not the highest aim in life, 
and whether duty be not, time and again, the enemy of hap- ° 
piness. So, they are driven to ask, Can the happiness 
which may be so innocently desired be actually sought, ex- 
cept by wrong-doing or the neglect of right-doing ? 

Let us give happiness its simplest definition, as a certain 
inward balance, a realized content. Then we meet these 
questions with a counter-question, Can happiness be won 
by. wrong-doing or the neglect of right-doing? Less and 
less is this possible, as the power of conscience grows, as the 
individual or the race rises in the scale of intelligent being. 
We learn this in our own experience. We find delight in 
some course where we see no harm; but, from the moment 
we see the harm, our delight has a flaw in it. Or, more 
common experience still, we are travelling a narrow road, 
content, when suddenly, from some external lift or inward 
progress, we reach a spot where new paths of duty open 
before us. We may refuse to take them, daunted by the 
hill or the stones or the sand; but we refuse thereby all the 
gains to which they might have led us, and we are not 
wholly unconscious of our loss. The sense that we are 
shirks is destructive of our comfort, and this is the truth we 
acknowledge in homely fashion when a pertinacious con- 
science has driven us up to some disagreeable task, and we 
say, “I hated it, but I should not have been happy to let it 
go.” Surely, we may find an argument, negative indeed, 
but strong, for the moral character of happiness in this 
acknowledgment,— that it is never to be found in disobedi- 
ence to the highest laws we know. If wrong cannot create 
it, right may. 

We maintain this as the truth. We maintain that happi- 
ness, as just defined, is the natural possession of every soul 
striving to do right, and so fulfilling the deepest law of its 
being; that such a soul ought to own it, and, if it fail to 
own it, the failure is more often from want of skill than 
from want of power; that for many a soul happiness is 
within reach, but lying unclaimed, so that soul is missing 
part of its rights, part of its strength, much of its beauty. 
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You will perceive that this statement takes account of a 
portion only of humanity, as humanity now exists in this still 
young and growing world. Such language is only applica- 
ble to those human beings who are above a certain distinct 
limit of want and misery. Below that limit are the masses 
to whom the highest laws of their being are yet unrevealed, 
for whom to escape suffering is the chief concern in life: 
For them, pleasures indeed may come and go, flashes of hero- 
ism and pure goodness may dart through their night, but 
night it is. The sunshine that we mean by happiness they 
can hardly conceive; and the whole mass of this earth lies 
between them and our heavens, hiding from their eyes the 
primal lights which create our moral day, our obligation, 
and our opportunity. This mass of wretchedness cannot 
exist without telling on the lot of those who are themselves 
exempt from it, at least it cannot in this age. Miss Cobbe 
points out, in one of the most suggestive of her suggestive 
papers, that the social element through which we share the 
sufferings that are not our own is not so much an original 
endowment as a development of human nature, and a slow 
development. Nineteen centuries ago, men were bidden to 
weep with those who weep; but, how imperfectly they have 
learned the lesson, let wars and persecutions, and class hos- 
tilities and selfish luxury, bear witness. But the world is 
learning. Being, after all, a world of human beings, and not 
a menagerie of beasts, there has never been a time wher it 
was utterly ignorant of the blessedness of blessing others, 
never a time when the impulse we call “ humanity” was un- 
known, even while the word was yet uninvented. The age 
that was cursed by that hideous creature, the Inquisition, 
was blessed by the up-springing of great brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods of mercy; and they, from that day to this, have 
wrought their hidden, holy work, while the Inquisition, that 
child of a long mental eclipse, died of the rising light. 

In the midst of a most ugly war, that which, in the name 
of religion, drove the Moors out of the groves of Granada, 
away from their fair Alhambra, with tears and curses into 
deadly exile, even there light rests on one spot, — where 
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Isabella, queen and devotee, but woman still, founds the 
first camp-hospital. How this recognition of humanity has 
spread upward and downward and round about is witnessed 
to us by innumerable witnesses, — by corporate action, by 
individual devotion, by voices uplifted in pulpits, in books 
of every class, and in the very newspapers, prompt in giv- 
ing room to every appeal founded on this conviction,— that 
the happiness of each is involved in the happiness of all. 
What is roared out hoarsely by sufferers who cannot realize 
that help is struggling to get at them,—who are like men 
shut in the bowels of the broken mine, crying aloud, and 
knowing not that, far above, food and sleep are forgotten by 
those who are straining every nerve to reach and free them, 
—even this piteous call is echoed and prolonged through 
homes of ease by poet, story-teller, and painter. A Hood, 
a Gaskell, speaks for the voiceless. A Millet shows us the 
forgotten. 

But how does all this bear on the question of our own 
peace of mind? If sympathy has grown so strong to-day 
that hearts can find their own happiness made burdensome 
by the misery of others, then the misery of many becomes 
a great obstacle to the happiness of any. Yet the purpose 
of sympathy is to move toward practical good, toward the 
creation of happiness. When it destroys the legitimate 
joy of its possessor without creating an equivalent joy 
in the life of another, then it is overreaching itself. To 
fail in grateful enjoynient of our own blessings because an- 
other has them not is only an exalted form of the error 
which the Scotch so vigorously describe as “sinning our 
mercies.” In the realm of matter, it must often be necessary 
for one to surrender some possession that another may en- 
joy it, for here one excludes another. But, with spiritual 
treasure, it is otherwise: the supply is without limit, and the 
gain of one is the gain of all. Of nothing is this truer than 
of happiness. It is, indeed, sometimes the case that we are 
called upon to sacrifice ease or self-will or amusement for 
another’s good ; sometimes, though more rarely, to bear real 
suffering for that end; but this is a necessity created by cir- 
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cumstances, not inherent in the nature of things. In the 
common course of life, our happiness will be no robbery of 
others, rather a gain to them. Not merely do we make sure 
of there being one happy person the more in the world, 
when we find our own way to sunlight: we open a window 
for it to shine through. 


“The happy soul that all the way 
To Heaven hath a summer’s day,” 


makes summer round it as it goes. So does the fact that 
happiness cannot be reached by all render it the more a 
duty for all to reach it who can. 

Who can reach it? It is this practical question, as it pre- 
sents itself to us average people, living ordinary lives, that 
we wish here to consider,—the question whether this in- 
ward balance, this realized content, as a habit of mind, is 
attainable by us? It is here maintained that this treasure 
is within reach of our souls; not only that, but so meant for 
them that they miss their rights, are not fulfilling their 
uttermost capacity if they win and hold it not, and that our 
doubts spring largely from our mistaken theories as to 
methods for obtaining it, our search at dry sources and up 
blind paths. Let us examine, therefore, the commonest be- 
liefs on this subject of the ways to happiness. 

Commonest of all, probably, is the idea that happiness 
depends on circumstance. And it is true that it seems easy 
for one to be happy who has health, friends, and a well- 
furnished life. Yet no one in mature years believes these 
things can make their owner happy. Out of lives dowered 
with love and riches look faces nipped with discontent, and 
out of want and lowliness come glances of brave cheer. 
There is querulousness in the palace, laughter in poor lodg- 
ings. Wealth becomes a burden, poverty is made a step- 
ping-stone. In both these fashions, the ignoble and the 
noble, does the soul assert its independence of circumstance. 

Well for the soul that it has this independence; for the 
arrangements of life are mysterious indeed, if they were 
intended to create happiness. Nay, they are failures; for 
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not even the smoothest lot can be called a success, tried by 
this test. It is the veriest commonplace that something is 
always going wrong. Neither wealth nor want can find a 
shelter against suffering ; and, as for the little worries of life, 
they are always lying in wait for whoever consents to be 
their prey ; and worry is a more direct negative of happiness 
than sorrow. Yet there are happy people; and, when once 
we have recognized this disjointedness as a fixed law from 
which there are no exceptions, we shall have to acknowledge 
that such people must have some power of mastery over 
their surroundings. Their joy must dwell within them, and 
they must be shining by their own light, not depending on 
chance reflections from without which clouds might inter- 
rupt. The more we know of life, the more we recognize the 
universality of this law of disjointedness,— the law by which 
disappointment finds a place in every life, and no one’s lot 
is in perfect accord with his wishes. So, as we grow older, 
less and less do we dare say of any, “They ought to be 
happy,” meaning, “ They have nothing to make them other- 
wise.” We cannot be sure of this when we realize that no 
human being can know our own life thoroughly so as to tell 
what in it is hard to us. Glance at such of your days as 
looked brightest from outside, and see if you did not live 
through some of them bearing an inward fret or. hurt that 
took the color and light out of all around. Whether you 
can recognize any great sorrow in the lives you are looking 
upon or not, you must believe that they are not without 
their share of hardness; and happiness, if it be possessed, 
has not been thrust upon its owner ready-made, through a 
reversal of this ordinary law of human life. This point 
needs little argument, however: it is so undeniable as to be 
embodied in the very proverbs of the race in all ages and 
countries. But, though we cannot help recognizing the law, 
we certainly are not always careful to trace out its work- 
ings. When we do so, we are forced to apply to our judg- 
ments of others and to our estimate of our own lot this 
logical issue, that happiness cannot be got from circum- 
stance, and can be got against circumstance. 
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The habit of looking to amusements for what we crave 
might almost be counted as one aspect of dependence on 
circumstance, since our power to obtain amusements must 
depend largely on outward conditions; but the confounding 
of pleasure with happiness thus implied is really a mental 
error by itself, and one which leads, perhaps, more than any 
other, to incredulity as to the reality of happiness. Pleas- 
ure, a thing bright and charming in itself, to be delighted 
in with joyous appreciation whenever it falls naturally into 
our lot, becomes a masquerading phantom when it poses 
before us as a good worth our serious striving and promises 
to satisfy all our cravings. There is an impassable barrier 
between our souls and their happiness whenever there is a 
pleasure bought at the price of something better than itself. 
The social gayety, the entertainment, the frolic, which 
should tend to our mental and moral health when received 
in due measure, will destroy that health, if made the staple 
of life. There is a twofold possibility of mischief in this 
error. It may lead us to waste our strength in pursuit of 
what is, for us, unattainable; for, however desirable enjoy- 
ment may be, it is certain that a very small portion of it is 
assigned to some lives, and that in most there are periods 
when, for one cause or another, such indulgence must be 
foregone. Such loss is to be frankly admitted as something: 
of a hardship, frankly regretted, but not aggravated by an 
overestimate of the necessity of pleasure to a happy life. 
The other danger opens to us when our lot is the opposite 
of this,— when we are so placed that we need not struggle 
for pleasure, but must struggle, if we will not be submerged 
by it. When delightful things press upon us, each innocent 
in itself, it is hard to realize that a part is better than the 
whole, that we shall find no satisfaction in grasping after 
the whole. If we give ourselves over to doing habitually 
that which is easiest, we slip into a sort of torrid zone, at- 
tractive but enfeebling, and soon oppressive even, to natures 
with the impulses of a Northern race for their inheritance. 
There is within us a desire for upward,and forward move- 
ment, which we may stifle, but which shall at least die hard, 
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and taint our gayeties with discontent. We may sink away 
from our own best, and let ourselves go, if we will; but it 
will be at cost of knowing ourselves like one who drifts with 
the current. The passage may be never so easy, the banks 
never so fair, but there is risk of drifting to sudden perils 
which shall need the muscle he is losing in his ignoble lassi- 
tude ; and he is losing much else. Not his the thrill of feel- 
ing his boat leap like a living thing as it springs to the 
oar-stroke over opposing waves, not his the peaceful, steady 
pull at eventide into the haven where he fain would be. 
No: life may grow burdensome through very ease; it may 
be full to the brim of pleasures, and empty of joy. There 
is no vital bond between them, and not this way lies our 
path to happiness. 

Then people say: “It is as one is made. Happiness is 
the result of temperament.” Here is much truth. There 
is such a thing as a happy temperament, and of all boons a 
mother may crave for a child’s birthright, there is scarcely 
a wiser choice than this. It is a blessing all life through. 
But it is not an omnipotent power, and those blessed with 
it know that right well. It will make some things easy 
that otherwise were hard, and will make it always easier to 
hide suffering under the bright manner which is its natural 
accompaniment; but there are forces in life too strong for 
it, and happy hearts can learn to ache. Disappointment, 
grief, pain, these come to such natures with a surprise: they 
seem unnatural. To many, they come with all the more 
sharpness because of the very sensitiveness which receives 
such redoubled delight from all things delightful. Or, if by 
a happy temperament be meant only high animal spirits, it 
needs but little experience of weariness or sickness to learn 
how poor a dependence is here. When this support is most 
wanted, it is most surely gone; and a man can no more 
create it for himself in time of need than he can generate 
the needed heat when frost has seized him. Moreover, we 
see sweetness increasing with age, and that cheerfulness 
acquired which was not given. The first contact with life 
roughens some natures, and they are hard, and find all 
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things hard in youth; but, when you meet them later, you 
see a change. They have got used to living, and have 
learned how to take hold of the flying machinery thereof 
without getting hurt. Sometimes, alas! the change works 
the other way. There are inward foes that can corrode 
good metal. You may find » sweet nature turned sour, and 
meet with peevishness where you remember a gayety that 
seemed unquenchable. 

Again, the issue is, happiness cannot be got from temper- 
ament, and can be got in spite of it. 

Farewell to hopes of happiness, if we can conceive of it 
under no guise but this of something perfect, made or done 
for us! This superficial idea is one which slips into our 
minds far too readily. We are too apt to feel that, if one 
thing we value be taken away, happiness has gone with it; 
or that, if pain invade our being, happiness must fly before 
it. And, worse still, is it that, having the craving for happi- 
ness as a rightful possession, we let our want of discrimina- 
tion betray us into claiming this low estate of uninterrupted 
gratification, as if this were what belonged to us. We speak 
as if it were something we had bought and paid for, though 
when or how it would puzzle us to say; and we resent 
disturbance with that unmeaning phrase, “It is too bad.” 
A weakening conception for any soul is this, and unreason- 
able. Gratified desires can only breed new desires. The 
only fruit of satisfied self-will is, and ever will be, a spoiled 
child. The happiness which is fit for men and women, 
which it is their instinct to claim, is something vigorous, 
self-sustained, not dependent on an impossible contingency 
of a world made to suit one out of its myriad inhabitants, 
but able to coexist with disappointments, pains, and sor- 
rows. We cannot claim that happiness is something which 
all souls should win, if we regard it as something necessarily 
annihilated by its opposites, and think that one must be 
perfectly happy in order to be happy at all. As if we could 
think of no womanly beauty except in the perfection of the 
Venus di Milo! 


So we are brought to a higher position. It is said, “ Will 
2 
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is the source of happiness.” Truer as well as higher is this 
statement ; for happiness does rise from within, and from 
somewhere not only within the outer circumstances of life, 
but within the closer circumstance of our natural make. 
Will can do much to control physical pain and quivering 
nerves and tried tempers, much to master the irritation 
caused by the jarring wheels of life——how much, no one 
knows who has not used it vigorously. For most of us, an 
effort of will is required almost hourly to maintain that 
equilibrium without which we are uncomfortable ourselves 
and a discomfort to all around us. 

And also it is only by willing so to do that we can acquire 
the habit of seeing whatever brightness there is in our lot 
along with its darkness, the habit by which we may get all 
available good out of our surroundings. This point is less 
frequently recognized than the one first spoken of. There- 
fore, it must have a moment’s separate considcration. For 
one illustration, observe the different amount of beauty men 
find in lives with much the same setting. I walk with a 
keen-eyed companion, and am startled into enjoyment of 
many a fair thing I had passed again and again, unheeding. 
For him does 

“ Yon ridge of purple landscape, 
Yon sky between the walls, 
Hold all the hidden wonders 
In scanty intervals.” 

But I, who had prided myself on my love of beauty, and 
the rapture I could feel in gazing at wide skies from moun- 
tain-tops, and felt myself aggrieved that such tastes went 
ungratified, I had never spied this outlook between homely 
houses in my own street, this panel-picture framed in brick. 
You pore over your book or work, unconscious of that 
amazing chickadee piping in your city grape-vine; but your 
next neighbor hears the cry with a sudden vision of autumn 
woods, and merry feathered pedple hopping therein, and 
hurries to the window to see the tiny creature taking his 
bath in the eaves-trough as prettily as though it were a 
meadow-pool, and goes gladder all the day. Such differ- 
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ences as these need not exist in anything like the measure 
they do. A will trained to take up and make the most of 
every bit of treasure that drifis by in the current of daily 
life will enrich you, as surely as the patient toiler is enriched 
who strains the waters of the little stream that flows by his 
hut from far-off gold regions. In the end, he may be richer 
than the man whose gold came in nuggets. 

It is work for the will also to control that habit of ego- 
tism, which is one of the commonest foes of happiness, 
through its power of breeding imaginary woes. Not all 
egotists are complainers, but a complainer is almost surely 
an egotist. Listen to a plaintive voice, and you will prob- 
ably hear the pronoun I in frequent use. There is no more 
wholesome corrective for such tendencies than a training to 
self-forgetfulness, to a watchful interest in others. Yet, as 
we have seen, pain may come from this very source of sym- 
pathy and love ; and, moreover, we have real sorrows of our 
own, which an unselfish will may keep us from exaggerat- 
ing, but cannot annihilate. So the service of the will in this 
direction, though genuine, is limited. ; 

And is this force always at our command? Where is the 
will, when pain or sickness pass a certain point and lay a 
paralyzing hand on the mainspring itself? And what can 
will do against sortow? You do not choose to will not to 
grieve when grief comes. It is not Stoicism you crave. You 
only crave that grief should not submerge all else; for you 
know that, though the sorrow is real, there are other realities 
which it cannot kill. Ay, there is a strong, high happiness 
which can dwell in the very house with sorrow. We recog- 
nize it in other lives. When we see a face past youth 
observably content, we do not expect to hear of a smooth 
life; it is more likely to be the history of rare trials that is 
told us as the background of that peacefulness. But, if these 
trials had been encountered in Stoic fashion by will alone, it 
might be a noble face we saw, but we should miss the subtle 
sweetness which draws our hearts. 

Where, then, is it,— this mighty spell which can calm the 
soul under the corroding fret of petty annoyance, free it 
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from the chain of physical suffering, and, greatest wonder 
of all, make affliction its friend, to bring it blessings no 
other hand were sacred enough to bear? 

The spell lies in one word. That word is God. Do 
not, I pray you, melt the name into an abstraction, or stiffen 
it into a creed, or profane it into a theological watchword. 
Let it stand for the Living Goodness. Let it stand as our 
simplest expression to-day for Somewhat found by seeking 
minds of every age, of every nation. Wherever, whenever, 
souls have attained the perception of the sanctity of happi- 
ness and the powerlessness of circumstance, nature, self- 
indulgence, or will, to obtain it, they have groped after an 
unfailing Giver, and the highest climbing souls have ever 
found him. The dreamer of India; the moralist of Persia; 
the seer of Judea; the warrior of Arabia; the thinkers of 
Greece and Rome, philosopher, emperor, or slave; the saint 
of the Medieval Church; the knight and the scholar of the 
Reformation; the Methodist preacher; the Quaker poet; 
the Romanist and the Radical of our day,—they have one 
key-note to which they all respond. Speak of the good 
God, and the blessedness our souls can find in him, and the 
chord rings through all their pages. This is no fancy. It 
is literally true that it needs only time to set before you 
phrases from all these classes of writers which you could 
scarcely tell one from the other, so absolutely identical is 
the thought. Nay, give me leave to change the title used, 
to say God instead of Buddha or Jove, and I do not believe 
you would be able to identify the race or age of the book 
from which I quote. The next sentence might diverge, and 
carry us to Eastern myths or dead superstitions; but the 
one thought, which runs like living fire through the mass, is 
this thought of the Living God, as he touches, sustains, and 
vivifies the human soul. 

- And this is no remote road to happiness. As the wise 
Hebrew said long ago of the Divine Law, which is life: 
“Tt is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. It is not 
in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to 
heaven, and bring it unto us? neither is it beyond the sea, 
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that thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, 
and bring it unto us? but the word is very nigh unto thee, 
in thy mouth and in thy heart.” Is it notso? Do you not 
acknowledge with lips or with heart that there is a power 
governing the world for good? I confess I am not speaking 
to such as believe the world is governed for evil, or is un- 
governed,— the football of chance. In truth, I know not 
where they are to look for happiness. But most of us do 
hold the higher faith, only we fail to make that connection 
between such faith and our life which is to give harmony to 
the life. Yet see how vital is this connection. Believing 
that a power rules the world for good is believing that you 
have the ruling power of the universe on your side the 
moment you move toward good. That power will not 
defeat its own ends; it will put no impassable barrier be- 
tween you and the right which is its own destined goal ; 
it will lay upon you no burdens which it does not em- 
power you to bear. Thus, the dread of woes to come, one 
great disturber of our peace, is silenced by a realizing sense 


that, while fancy can paint most vividly that which we may 
have to bear, she cannot prefigure in anything like its vital- 
ity and fulness the help that will come with the need. If 
we really believe in a good God, it follows that we must say, 
with devout old Quarles : — 


“T believe 
What He calls for He will give.” 

And when it is our past that torments us, when our 
own dead deeds send ghosts to haunt us, even in this worst 
strait there is comfort for us in the very sharpness of our 
pain, if we believe it is God who is showing us our sin to 
rouse us from it. The Prodigal Son’s first night within his 
father’s home must have beheld him bowed with shame, 
stung with remorse, yet with deep grateful happiness at his 
nearness to him whose pardon had awakened hope. In 
God’s touch is hope, and that drives out utter misery. 

So through every possible experience of life runs the 
hidden blessing, only waiting our discovery. We must not 
assert a law for the universe, and then deny it for ourselves, 
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saying, “ We believe God rules for good, only not for us.” 
How dare we claim for ourselves the horrible distinction of 
being his failures? Not till thou art sure he has had his 
way with thee, O soul, canst thou arraign his way. And, 
where we can intrust ourselves, we may well intrust those 
we love ; for we cannot deem ourselves dearer in God’s sight 
than those so dear to us. He does beset human life with 
troubles, great or small; but the souls that have drawn near 
him utter assurances we may well believe, that he is a for- 
tress wherein our innermost life may dwell, conscious of the 
sacredness of great sorrows, comforted therein with unspeak- 
able comfort, and absolutely safe from the petty evils of 
each day. 

It is, most of all, in this last-named aspect that we are apt 
to fail of realizing his relation to our lives. Sorrows of the 
spirit turn us to spiritual help; but these minor frets of 
body and temper,—ah! they drag us downward with hooks 
as pitiless as those the demons of old pictures wield to 
clutch some saint in his moment of weakness. But let us 
once realize these two truths, that so God has made our 
lives, and that in all he means good to our souls, and we 
shall know that he must be both able and willing to break 
the power of these little oppressors. He will. The power, 
according to a much-abused but noble phrase, to “ possess 
our souls in patience,’—that power is one of the good 
things he will surely give to those who trust him. We 
come to the limit of our own strength, and the warfare has 
no limit. The will struggles resolutely, and yet sinks baffled, 
tired out with successive conflicts and dismayed at loneli- 
ness; but, set into connection with this Will at the heart of 
things, it springs up with the courage of him of old, who 
knew that to fall was but to touch again the inexhaustible 
source of his strength, and be supplied. Let the life be shut 
in by narrow barriers, inward there open unbounded realms 
of freedom and light in God. 

Mercifully, this is no faith which theological questions 
can vex: it underlies all that. To many of us, the strongest, 
most touching assurance it can have from without comes 
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from One who, born a Jew, took to himself no name of a 
sect or a religion, who stands as the eternal type of Son- 
hood ; and he himself taught us that, where his faith grew, 
ours can ever grow, from the divine root whence springs 
each individual soul. Because we are sons and daughters of 
the Almighty, from him we draw direct supplies of strength; 
and no dogma and no doubt can touch this vital bond. 

Perhaps you question this part of the assertion, holding 
that, though such faith as that of which we have spoken 
might indeed be potent for happiness against all foes, yet 
the faith itself finds a foe too mighty for it in the doubting 
spirit of the age. But this is not the first era of doubt the 
world has known; and never yet, we may safely assert, has 
God looked upon an earth where no souls were resting in 
the peace of this vital union with him. Let it be that on 
many or on all other points of belief we are ill at ease 
through the probings of this questioning age, this single 
faith is enough to live by; and this faith, which has under- 
lain mythologies and monstrosities of doctrine, and outlived 
empires and races, can underlie and outlive questioning and 
doubt. 

Listen to voices that speak to us from out the very heat of 
the battle of to-day, the voices of two men essentially of 
the day and the battle. It is Matthew Arnold who prays :— 


“Calm Soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine 
Man did not make, and cannot mar!” 


And still nearer us rises the aspiration of Samuel Johnson, 
more intimate and childlike still: — 
“ Father, in thy mysterious presence kneeling, 
Fain would our souls feel all thy kindling love ; 


For we are weak and need some deep revealing 
Of trust and strength and calmness from above.” 


In the need lies the certainty of the answer, so long as 
the ruling power of the universe is Goodness; in other 
words, so long as God is Love. His strength is pressing 
upon us, as the air presses into our lungs; his illumination, 
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as the light presses upon our eyes. Shall we not breathe? 
Shall we not see? No set prayer is needed for channel of 
the help he so longs to give. Out of bitter depths and 
shallow cares, the way leads straight. A thought, a spring 
of the soul, and it is in the skies which stretch eternal over 
our passing clouds; or, when discouragement is our master, 
and there is no spring in us’any more, then may we sink in 
happy weakness on this ocean of love that swells beneath. 
So is there happiness for us, because God’s love is with us 
all; and “the beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by 
him, and the Lord shall cover him all the day long.” 
HARRIET WARE HALL. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE PARSIS.* 


The first edition of these Essays appeared at Bombay in 
1862, and, although designed chiefly as a guide for the 
Parsis themselves in the study of their sacred literature, 
was cordially welcomed by European scholars as the most 
accurate and impartial survey hitherto taken of this obscure 
and comparatively unexplored field, and indeed as the only 
one emanating from a competent and unprejudiced person 
and based upon wholly original researches. Long before the 
author’s untimely death in 1876, the little volume was 
already out of print and not easily obtainable at any price. 
Occasionally, on the breaking up of a private library, a sin- 
yle copy drifted into the current of trade, and was eagerly 
caught up at more than double its first cost. Haug was 
repeatedly urged to have another edition struck off, but re- 
fused to do so before subjecting it to a thorough revision,— 
a labor which he hoped to accomplish, but which was con- 
stantly deferred owing to the pressure of professional duties, 
and finally frustrated by his premature and sudden decease. 
“That he was not spared to publish all his varied knowl- 


* Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis. By 
Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philosophy at the 
University of Munich. Second edition. Edited by E. W. West, Ph.D. London: 
Triibner & Co, 8vo. pp. xi, 427. 
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edge on this subject,” says Dr. West, “ must remain forever 
a matter of regret to the student of Iranian antiquities.” 
But his literary conscientiousness and strict sense of the 
dignity and demands of scholarship did not permit him to 
issue a mere reprint of the book, simply. because it would 
command a ready sale and be a source of pecuniary profit. 


He knew better than any one else in how many respects the 
work could be improved, and his intention was to recast 
the whole and expand it into a comprehensive treatise on the 
Zarathushtrian religion. In preparing this second edition 
for the press, Dr. West has limited himself to “such addi- 
tions and alterations as the lapse of time and the progress of 
Zoroastrian studies have rendered necessary,” availing him- 


self, for this purpose, of the notes, translations, dissertations, 
and other memoranda found among the author’s papers. 
Unfortunately, much of Haug’s knowledge lay stored in his 
capacious and retentive memory, on which he could rely for 
the minutest facts and details of conversations held with 
Dasturs and Brahmans concerning their religious opinions 
and sacrificial rites during his six years’ sojourn in India. 
On many important points, therefore, he did not write down 
in full the results of his observations and investigations. 
No one, however, could have turned these jottings to better 
account than the editor to whom the task of elaborating 
them was assigned, and who’ has been able to amplify them 
understandingly and to supplement them with his own exact 
and extensive information on the same topics. 

In the oldest portions of the Avesta,—for example, in 
Yasna li., 15,—the disciples of Zarathushtra, or adherents of 
the Mazdayasnian religion, are called Magavas. This is the 
original form of the word “ Magi,” which occurs so often in 
ancient records and by which the priests of Parsiism were 
best known to antiquity. Thus the .Prophet Jeremiah 
(xxxix., 3) mentions “ Rab-mag,” or the chief of the Magi, 
as among the princes in the retinue, of Nebuchadnezzar at 
his victorious entry into Jerusalem; a circumstance which 
proves the high and influential position held by these priests 
at the court of Babylonia at least six centuries before the 

3 
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Christian era, Also Ezekiel (viii., 16, 17), in complaining 
of the wicked abominations introduced into the court of the 
Lord’s house, mentions the custom of worshipping the sun 
toward the east, a part of which ceremony consisted in 
“putting a branch to the nose.” This worship was evi- 
dently borrowed from the same Magi, and the branch re- 
ferred to represented the bundle of twigs called “baresma ” 
or “barsom,” which the Parsis still hold toward the face 
when engaged in their devotions. Indeed, many of the 
ideas found in the later books of the Old Testament were 
derived from intercourse with this remarkable people; such, 
for example, as the personality and attributes of the devil 
and the belief in the resurrection of the dead. In the 
Avesta, we discover not only the original conception of the 
Hebrew Paradise as a garden of delight, but also the word 
used to express it; namely, “pairidaeza,” a park or en- 
closure; Hebrew, pardes, and Greek, paradcisos. The 
Greeks, from the time of Herodotus, seem to have taken an 
especial interest in the religious tenets and ritual observ- 
ances of the Persians. Hermippos is said to have written a 
book On the Magi, in which, according to Pliny, he ana- 
lyzed and epitomized all their sacred scriptures, consisting 
of two millions of verses. The accomplishment of such a 
task implies an intimate acquaintance with the language of 
the Avesta: the loss of the work is therefore greatly to be 
regretted. It is highly probable, however, that from this 
source Plutarch has taken the account of Zarathushtra’s 
teachings contained in his book On Isis and Osiris. 

The history of Avesta studies in Europe forms one of the 
most interesting and instructive chapters in the annals of 
modern scholarship, paralleled only by the later triumph of 
learning in the discovery and decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. As early as the middle of the seventeenth 
century, Avesta manuscripts were brought to England, 
where they were shoyn merely as curiosities, sacred and 
sealed oracles which no man could open. Even Hyde, the 
celebrated Oxonian, who had several of them in his posses- 
sion, was unable to make any use of them for his famous 
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work, Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum eorumque Ma- 
gorum, printed in 1700. Fortunately, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, a Frenchman, Anquetil Duperron, 
having seen a fac-simile of a few pages of an Avesta manu- 
script, resolved to visit Western India and obtain from the 
Parsis themselves the key to this mysterious language. Not 


having sufficient means to defray the expenses of the jour- 
ney, he embarked in 1754 as a common sailor, on a ship of 
the French East India Company bound for Bombay. On 
his arrival, the French Government, having ascertained the 
object for which he had endured the hardships of such a long 
and perilous voyage, generously aided him in carrying out 
his plans. But he now had to encounter a new obstacle in 
the distrust of the Parsi priests, who refused to sell him 
manuscripts or to instruct him in their sacred language. 
Finally, by paying a considerable sum of money, he suc- 
ceeded in securing the services of Dastur Darab, one of the 
most learned and liberal-minded of the Parsi priests, through 
whom he not only procured the desired manuscripts, but 
also acquired some knowledge of their contents, and at least 
a rudimentary acquaintance with the Avesta and Pahlavi 
languages. On returning to Europe in 1761, he deposited all 
his manuscripts, numbering about one hundred and eighty, 
in the National Library at Paris, and in 1771 published 
a French translation of the Avesta, with notes and disser- 
tations illustrative of the subject, in four quarto volumes. 
This work created no small stir among European scholars, 
and naturally excited considerable controversy, which, as is 
usually the case, was conducted with great arrogance and 
acrimony by those whom time has proved to have been in 
the wrong. The English, who had had access to Avesta 
manuscripts for more than a century without having learned 
to read them, were especially loud in denouncing the French- 
man’s “forgery.” Sir William Jones addressed an open but 
anonymous letter to Anquetil Duperron, in which he ridi- 
culed him for putting forth such a mass of nonsense as the 
genuine teachings of the Parsi prophet, and held him up to 
public contempt as the credulous dupe of designing priests. 
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Richardson, in the preface to his Persian Dictionary, with an 
air of profounder learning, endeavored to expose the spuri- 
ousness of the texts (which, be it remembered, he could not 
read) on philological grounds. He maintained that the 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages were not real languages at 
all, but only the cunningly devised inventions of priests; a 
position precisely similar to that assumed by Dugald Stewart 
toward Sanskrit. In support of this absurd assertion, he 
adduced four proofs drawn from the character of these sup- 
posed languages. Each of these proofs, however, rests upon 
an entirely false statement of fact; and the whole argument 
serves only to show his sheer ignorance of the question 
under discussion and his utter incompetency to express any 
opinion about it. German scholars, with the exception of a 
few who were misled by the attitude of the English, gener- 
ally recognized the genuineness of the work. Kleuker 
translated it into German, with additional appendices, in 
which he collected passages from ancient writers concerning 
the religion of the Magi; and Rhode compiled from it a com- 
prehensive and readable book, entitled The Holy Tradition of 
the Zend People. The Danish scholar, Rask, who had him- 
self been in Bombay, also published a pamphlet “On the 
Age and Genuineness of the Zend Language,” in which he 
proved its close affinity to Sanskrit, and thus removed all 
doubts which may have arisen as to its reality and genuine- 
ness. Our limited space does not permit us to trace in 
detail the subsequent history of European researches in this 
field of study, a succinct summary of which is given in 
Haug’s introductory essay. Suffice it to say that to Eugene 
Burnouf, Professor of Sanskrit at the Collége de France, 
belongs the honor of having been the first who investigated, 
and indeed discovered, the grammar of the Avesta lan- 
guage; and, by pursuing the study of it on strictly scientific 
principles, laid a secure foundation, on which it was possible 
to build the superstructure of Avesta philology. Great as 
are the deserts of Anquetil Duperron and the real value of 
the results of his labors, his work can hardly be called a 
translation of the Avesta in the exact sense of the term. It 
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presents only an approximate idea of the contents of the 
Parsi scriptures. It bristles with inaccuracies, and often 
shows the gravest misconceptions as regards some of the 
fundamental doctrines of Zarathushtra. It embodies a full 
and faithful report of what he learned from his teachers, 
the Dasturs, who themselves, unfortunately, possessed only 
a very superficial and merely traditional knowledge of their 
own sacred books. They could not read critically or even 
understandingly the original language of the Avesta, but 
derived what they knew of. the meaning of the texts almost 
exclusively from the Pahlavi translation or paraphrase made 
at the time of the Sasanians. Of the sense of the oldest 
portions,— the so-called Gathas, or songs, which are metrical 
compositions on philosophical and abstract themes, and have 
no connection with legal precepts or ceremonial prescrip- 


tions,— they appear to have had only the vaguest concep- 
tion. Here Anquetil Duperron was left almost entirely to 
his own resources of combination and conjecture. In form- 
ing an estimate of his achievements, we must bear in mind 


the manifold and peculiar difficulties which he had to over- 
come. With all his quick wit and keen insight, he could 
hardly be expected to furnish correct versions by intuition, or 
to escape the universal law that prevents the stream from 
rising higher than its source. Burnouf’s interpretation, on 
the other hand, although extending to only two chapters of 
the Yasna (i. and ix.) and although by no means free from 
errors of false etymologies, is conducted on philological prin- 
ciples and according to scientific methods unknown to the 
age of Anquetil, but now universally recognized as alone 
capable of leading to satisfactory and stable results in such 
investigations. After devoting more than twenty years to 
these researches, the fruits of which he embodied in a Com- 
mentary on the Yasna (1833-35), a series of contributions to 
the Journal Asiatique (1844-46), and a lithographed edition 
of the Vendidédd Sddah (1829-43), Burnouf relinquished 
the farther prosecution of them, and turned his attention to 
Buddhism, in the study of which and of kindred branches 
of Oriental learning he was engaged at the time of his pre- 
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mature death in 1852. Since Burnouf, no Frenchman has 
made any important additions to our knowledge of the 
Avesta, the farther advancement of which has been due 
chiefly to German and Danish scholars, among whom may 
be mentioned Bopp, Brockhaus, Marcus Joseph Miller, 
Spiegel, Westergaard, Windischmann, Justi, and above all 
Martin Haug. Recently, a young Frenchman, Darmesteter, 
has engaged in the study of the Avesta texts in a thoroughly 
scientific manner, and has published several valuable mono- 
graphs on the subject. The endowment of a separate pro- 
fessorship for him at Paris also betokens a renewed interest 
in this department of learning on the part of the country- 
men of Anquetil Duperron and Eugene Burnouf. Likewise 
in Western India, among the Parsis themselves, a generation 
of native scholars has grown up under the influence of Eu- 
ropean science, rivalling, in the extent and accuracy of their 
learning, the foremost Orientalists of France and Germany. 
And it is to the earnest and efficient labors of the author of 
these Essays that the infusion of this new spirit and the 
production of this complete intellectual] transformation are, 
in no small degree, to be ascribed. 

The language in which the sacred records of the Parsis 
have been transmitted to us is commonly known in Europe 
as Zend. ‘This designation is in every respect a misnomer. 
The word is never used in this sense by the Parsis, and 
ought to be universally discarded. In the Pahlavi books, 
these scriptures are styled collectively Avesta and Zend 
(Avistdk va Zand), the former term referring to the original 
text and the latter to the commentary. The earliest of 
these zands, or commentaries, were doubtless composed in 
the same language as the Avesta itself; but as this language, 
with the lapse of time, became unintelligible to all except a 
few priests who continued to make a special study of it, the 
commentaries were written in Pahlavi, the vernacular of 
Western Iran during the Sasanian period, and the language 
which the kings of this dynasty employed for their inscrip- 
tions on rocks and coins. Naturally enough, under such 
circumstances, the older Zands, as they were no longer 
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understood, soon acquired a position of sacredness and 
authority equal to that of the original Avesta, and portions 
of them gradually crept into and corrupted the text which 
they were intended to elucidate, where they are still pre- 
served and whence it is the difficult task of modern criti- 
cism to expunge them. In consequence of this process of 
incorporation or amalgamation, the term Avesta, which com- 
prised at first only the sacred utterances of Zarathushtra 
and his immediate disciples, came: to include also the zand 
written in the same language, while the word Zand was 
now used to denote merely the Pahlavi translation or com- 
mentary. By some strange fatality, Anquetil Duperron per- 
verted the phrase Avesta and Zand into Zend-Avesta, and, 
as he found no name for the language of these script- 
ures in the Parsi books themselves, took the liberty of 
calling it Zend. The name Zend-Avesta, although a palpa- 
ble hysteron-proteron, may be still retained as a not alto- 


ether inappropriate designation of the Parsi scriptures, 
g g 


which, in their present form, are composed of the Avesta 
and the oldest Zand. But the use of the term Zend to 
denote the sacred language itself is so grossly incorrect and 
absurd that it ought to be at once set aside. “ Bactrian ” 
would be a convenient term for it, although perhaps not suf- 
ficiently exact and comprehensive. Professor Haug and Dr. 
West propose, in imitation of the Parsis, to call it simply 
“ Avesta,” or “the Avesta language.” We may add that 
Avesta and Zand have originally the same signification; the 
former being derived from vid, “to know,” and the latter 
from zan, “to know.” These two verbal roots, nevertheless, 
imply two different kinds of knowledge: Avesta corresponds 
radically with Veda, and means “what is announced” or 
“ proclaimed,” —i.e., “knowledge supernaturally communi- 
cated” or “revelation”; Zand, the root of which may be 
compared with Sanskrit jn@, Greek y, and Latin cognosco, 
signifies “ knowledge obtained by study,” “science,” or “ ex- 
position.” As the Zand acquired by age a certain degree of 
scriptural authority, it was also commentated; and this new 
interpretation was called “ Pazand,”—27.e., “ re-explanation.” 
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The Pazand language is a purely Iranian idiom, wholly free 

from Semitic elements, and nearly identical with the Persian 
of Firdausi, and may be written in Pahlavi or Avesta or 
modern Persian. characters. 

The Parsi scriptures, in their present state, form only a 
very small volume as compared with the other sacred books 
of the East. There is every reason to believe, therefore, 
that considerable portions of them have been lost; and this 
supposition is confirmed not only by the traditions of the 
Parsis themselves and the positive statements of Greek 
writers, but also by the fragmentary condition in which the 
texts have been handed down to us. Pliny, as has been 
already remarked, reports, on the authority of Hermippos, 
that the writings of Zarathushtra comprised two million 
verses; and the Arab historian, Abu Jafir Attavari, affirms 
that they covered twelve hundred cowhides or parchments. 
The Parsis ascribe the loss of these works, first, to the rav- 
ages which attended the conquest of Persia by Alexander the 
Great, and especially to the barbarous folly of this monarch 
in burning the palace of Persepolis, with the royal archives 
and the official copies of the sacred books deposited in 
them ; secondly, to the persecutions and devastations caused 
by the Mohammedans, the details of which are recorded in 
the Bahman Yasht. According to the Dinkard, there ex- 
isted, at the time of the Macedonian invasion, only two 
complete copies of these sacred books, one of which was 
burned at Persepolis and the other carried off by the Greeks 
and translated into their language. In the opening chapter 
of the Book of Ard&-birff, mention is made of the destruc- 
tion of a copy of the Avesta and Zand written upon pre- 
pared cowhides and preserved at Persepolis, and Alexander 
is also accused of having slain the priests. 

The Avesta as it now exists and was first edited by Wes- 
tergaard (Copenhagen, 1852-54) comprises the following 
texts: Yasna, Visparad, Vendidéd, twenty-four sections called 
Yashts, remnants of two Nasks, a few short prayers, and 
other miscellaneous fragments and a calendar. The word 
yasna corresponds precisely to the Sanskrit yajna, “sac- 
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rifice,” ‘and is so called because it is a collection of hymns 
and prayers recited in connection with sacrificial rites. It 
consists of two parts, usually known as “the old Yasna” 
and “the later Yasna.” The former is written in a peculiar 
archaic dialect, deviating phonetically and grammatically 
from the ordinary language of the Avesta, although the dif- 
ferences between them are by no means so great as those 
which distinguish Vedic from classical Sanskrit or Homeric 
from Attic Greek. The most important portions of the old 
Yasna are the Gfthas, or “songs” (from gai, “to sing”), 
short compositions, resembling the Vedic hymns in metrical 
structure, and containing the fundamental tenets of the 
Mazdayasnian religion as revealed to Zarathushtra. Indeed, 
these productions are expressly referred to in the later 
Yasna as “the five GAthas of the righteous Spitama Zara- 
thushtra” (Yasna lvii., 8), and undoubtedly embody the say- 
ings and visions of the great Persian prophet, to whom, 
according to Parsi tradition, they were communicated by 
a choir of archangels, while he was in a trance or state of 
ecstasy. They are thus invested with a peculiar interest, 
since they take us back to a very early period in the history 
of the Aryan race, giving us an insight into the struggles 
and strivings of this remarkable man, and showing us what 
he aimed at and what he had to overcome, not only as a 
reformer of religion, but also as a reorganizer of society in 
its violent transition from nomadic to agricultural life. 


In the first Gftha, we find an address delivered by Zara- 
thushtra to his countrymen congregated around the sacred 
fire. It begins as follows: “I will now tell you who are 
assembled here the wise sayings of Mazda, the praises of 
Ahura, and the liymns of the good spirit, the sublime truth 
which I see rising out of these sacred flames.” He then 
appeals to them, as the “offspring of renowned ancestors,” 
to rouse their minds and give heed to his divine message: 
“ To-day, O men and women, you should choose your creed.” 
After this brief exordium, he plunges at once into his sub- 
ject, and offers his solution of the old and ever-puzzling 

4 
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problem of the origin of good and evil, which he represents 
as two twin spirits, co-workers in the creation of the world, 
each exercising its peculiar activity, one promoting the hap- 
piness and the other producing the misery of mankind. 
Follow after the true and the good, he exclaims, and reject 
the false and the evil; “for ye cannot serve them both.” 
“Let us be such as help the life of the future.” “Obey, 
therefore, the commandments which Mazda has enjoined 
upon mankind; for they are a snare and perdition to liars, 
but prosperity to the believer in truth, and the fountain of 
all bliss.” The aim of this discourse is to persuade his 
hearers to abandon the old Aryan polytheism, or worship of 
the Devas, as we find it in the Vedas, and to adopt monothe- 
ism and adore the one Supreme Being, Ahuramazda. With 
this proclamation of a purer religion, the promulgation of a 
higher form of civilization is intimately connected; namely, 
the sacred duty of fostering and gladdening the soul of the 
earth (armaiti) by tilling the soil and making it fruitful. 
There are also distinct and frequent traces of the bitter 
and deadly hostility naturally existing between the nomadic 
hordes that still adhered to a life of pasturage and pillage 
and the men of more advanced ideas who dwelt in fixed 
habitations (gaéthas) and devoted themselves to husbandry. 
The barbarian is the most rigid embodiment and truest type 
of conservatism; and it is a survival of the barbarian spirit 
that hampers all progress and hinders all reform in modern 
times. He treads religiously in the footsteps of his fathers, 
generation after generation, moving on in single file as is the 
custom with savages. He wages the most relentless warfare 
on all innovations, and punishes as treason against the tribe 
every deviation from the beaten trail. Under such circum- 
stances, no social transformation can be effected without 
fierce battle and bloodshed. This conflict is inevitable 
whenever and wherever a people of hunters or herdsmen 
comes in contact with agriculturists; an example of which 
we have in the perpetual frontier feuds between red-skins 
and pale-faces in America. It is not merely the love of 
booty that leads nomads to assail and plunder their seden- 
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tary neighbors, but the instinct of self-defence asserting 
itself against the encroachments of a new form of social 
organization which imperils the old. For this reason, hunt- 
ers are hostile to herdsmen, as the latter in turn resist the 
approach of tillers of the soil, since pasturage diminishes 
the extent and value of hunting-grounds and the introduc- 
tion of agriculture diminishes the area of pasturage. 

There is a curious illustration of this, adduced by Mr. 
Wallace, in the history of the Don Cossacks, who, so long 
as they lived by sheep-farming and pillage, prohibited agri- 
culture under pain of death. This severe interdict of a 
peaceful pursuit originated, not, as some have supposed, 
in the desire to foster the warlike spirit of the community, 
but in a perception of the fact that “ the man who ploughed 
up a bit of land infringed thereby on his neighbor’s rights 
of pasturage.” Furthermore, by ‘this act, he became in a 
certain sense guilty of treason against pastoral society, the 
very foundations of which, the green sod, he broke up and 
destroyed with his ploughshare. He not only diminished 
the actual area of grazing, but he struck a blow at the very 
life of a cattle-grazing community. This is precisely the 
kind of opposition which Zarathushtra had to face in his 
efforts to establish the Iranians in permanent settlements, 
and accustom them to the possession and proper use of 
landed property. ‘The priests of the old Deva-religion, the 
founders of Brahmanism, regarded him as a schismatic and 
a renegade, a despiser of the gods and a blasphemer. 
Consequently, they did everything in their power to pre- 
vent the diffusion of his dangerous principles by attacking 
and destroying the villages and laying waste the cultivated 
fields of his adherents. 

As these predatory enterprises were undertaken in defence 
of the most ancient and true faith, they were preceded by a 
soma-sacrifice: and, under the exhilarating influence of the 
fermented juice of this plant, the warriors of Indra rushed 
forth to their work of devastation,x—men of base minds, as 
they are characterized in the Avesta, diabolical sorcerers, 
overbearing, drinkers of intoxicating liquor, causing mis- 
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chief and ruin to the owners of estates. For this reason, 
the soma is always spoken of with abhorrence in the Gathas; 
and it was only at a later period, after the Deva-worshippers 
had migrated to India, that the old Aryan rite was reformed 
and reintroduced as the Homa ceremony. Zarathushtra, on 
the other hand, in order to kindle the enthusiasm of his fol- 
lowers and strengthen them in warding off these attacks, 
invested their “good possessions” with a certain religious 


consecration. The creator of them is Ahuramazda, who 
himself meted them out and fenced them in with stakes. 
Thus he moulded the most heterogeneous elements into a 
homogeneous political society by that strongest of all cem- 
ents, community of faith. The altar is the magnetic cen- 
tre of the primitive state, which begins as a sort of relig- 


ious covenant, crystallizing around the nucleus of common 
creed. Every nation, according to Schelling, has grown out 
of some system of mythology. The tie of belief is certainly 
stronger than the tie of blood; and, where there is an antag- 
onism of worship and of kinship, the bonds of the latter are 
always ruptured. Even the founder of Christianity, which 
came as a proclamation of peace on earth and good-will to 
man, foresaw, and did not hesitate to declare, that this divi- 
sion of families into hostile factions would be the necessary 
consequence of his teachings. Fortunately for the peace 
and existence of primitive society, men of the same race in- 
herit and retain the same religious ideas, every individual 
of the tribe accepts the tribal theology. Only in the rare 
event of the rise of a deep thinker and fearless reformer do 
we perceive how weak is the closest consanguinity to resist 
the force of a new conviction, and how quickly the bands 
of natural affection are severed thereby, setting the son at 
variance against his father and the daughter against her 
mother, and converting the members of a man’s own house- 
hold into his most relentless foes. 

Such was the kind of convulsion that rent asunder and 
overturned old Aryan society nearly thirty centuries ago in 
the highlands of Bactria, as the result of Zarathushtra’s 
movement, the character of which and the enmity it ex- 
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cited are clearly discernible in the solemn pledge or con- 
fession of faith by which the proselyte was received, into 
the fellowship of the Iranian community. This remark- 
able document is written in the Githa dialect, which Haug 
surmises to have been the vernacular of Zarathushtra’s 
own province and the mother tongue of the prophet. It 
begins with an abjuration of the ancestral Deva-worship, 
and a profession of devotion to the glorious and munificent 
Ahuramazda, and then proceeds to a renunciation of all evil 
works, and especially of those deeds of violence peculiar to 
a nomadic people: “I choose the beneficent Armaiti, the 
good. May she be mine! I abominate all fraud and injury 
committed on the spirit of the earth, and all damage and 
destruction to the quarters of the Mazdayasnians. I permit 
the good spirits who reside on this earth in the good animals 
(as cows, sheep, etc.), to go and roam about free according 
to their pleasure. I praise, besides, all that is offered with 
prayer to promote the growth of life. I will cause neither 
damage nor destruction to the quarters of the Mazdayasnians, 
neither with my body nor my soul. I forsake the Devas, the 
wicked, bad, wrongful originators of mischief, the most bane- 
ful, destructive, and basest of beings. I forsake the Devas 
and those like Devas, the sorcerers and those like sorcerers, 
and any beings whatever of such kinds. I forsake them 
with thoughts, words, and deeds. I forsake them hereby 
publicly, and declare all lies and falsehoods are to be done 
away with.” After farther asseverations of this kind, the 
convert concludes by avowing himself to be a disciple of 
Zarathushtra, an adherent of the Ahuryan religion, and a 
member of the righteous brotherhood. In the later books 
of the Avesta, the duty of husbandry is everywhere incul- 
cated. The third fargard of the Vendidid dwells especially 
upon the holiness of agriculture. The earth is there com- 
pared to a beautiful woman, who does not fulfil her func- 
tions so long as she remains virgin and barren. Laborare est 
orare. “He who cultivates barley cultivates righteousness, 
and extends the Mazdayasnian religion as much as though 
he resisted a hundred demons, made a thousand offerings, or 
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recited ten thousand prayers.” An old Avesta verse, which 
may have been sung by Iranian husbandmen as they sowed 
the seed and reaped the harvest, celebrates’ the moral and 
magic power of these operations and their efficacy in dis- 
comfiting and driving out devils : — 
“ The demons hiss when the barley’s green, 

The demons moan at the threshing’s sound, 

The demons roar as the grist is ground, 

The demons flee when the flour is seen.” 

The Parsi religion is pre-eminently a religion of thrift, and 
emphatically enjoins the honest accumulation of wealth. 
Poverty and asceticism have no place in its schedule of 
virtues. Voluntary abstinence from the enjoyment of the 
things of the good creation is an act of base ingratitude 
toward the bountiful giver of them. He who despises them 
is a contemner of Ahuramazda and an ally of the Devas, 
and contributes to the triumph of evil in the world. Mace- 
rations and mortifications of the flesh as means of spiritual 
growth are regarded as supreme folly. Whatever fosters 
the health of the body favors also the health of the soul. 
The welfare of the one is inseparable from that of the other. 
This notion, which underlies what has been called “ muscu- 
lar Christianity,” pervades the entire Avesta, and is pithily 
expressed in the following text of the Vendidfid: “ There is 
no strength in those who do not eat, neither for vigorous 
righteousness, nor for vigorous husbandry, nor for the vig- 
orous begetting of sons.” 

In the second fargard of the Vendidfd, a curious account 
is given of Yima, who lived before Zarathushtra, and is 
spoken of as a king, rich in herds, and a man of renown in 
Airyana-vaéj6. It was this exalted personage whom Ahura- 
mazda first chose to be the promulgator of the true faith. 
But Yima excused himself on the plea of unfitness for the 
prophetic office. Then said Ahuramazda, “ Thou shalt be- 
come the preserver and protector of my settlements,” and 
gave him a golden ploughshare * and a goad decorated with 





* The word sufra I prefer to translate “ ploughshare’’ rather than “sword.” It 
means literally a cutting instrument. In the Avesta, ploughing is called “cutting 
the cow ”’; and, in the Vedic hymns, the phrase “ cut the cow” is equivalent to “ make 
fertile the earth.” “The soul of the cow” means the spirit of the earth. 
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gold as insignia of his “royal dignity.” And Yima bore 
sway for three hundred years; and the land was “ filied with 
cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires,” until 
there was no more room for them therein. Then Yima went 
toward the south, and, invoking the bounteous Armaiti, 
touched the earth with the golden ploughshare and pierced 
it with the goad; and, in obedience to his behest, the earth 
expanded, and became one-third larger than before. This 
process he repeated, according to the Zand, three times, so 
that the earth extended finally to three times its original 
size, and thus afforded ample room for men and kine. The 
meaning of this legend is not difficult to discover. It signi- 
fies the effect of agriculture in practically enlarging the sur- 
face of the earth by increasing its capacity for supporting 
animal life, and thus rendering it possible for a greater num- 
ber of persons to exist on the same area of soil. A tract of 
country which would furnish food for only a single hunter 
would easily supply sustenance for twenty husbandmen. 
The word Vendidad is a corruption of vi-daévé - détem, 
“given against the Devas,” and designates a code of laws 
and ethical precepts and a collection of ceremonial prescrip- 
tions designed to guard against demonic influences. Thus, 
it contains regulations as regards loans and deposits, en- 
forces the sacredness of promises, and imposes severe penal- 
ties for breaches of trust and violations of contracts; it 
defines the various degrees of manslaughter and murder 
with their appropriate punishments, gives full and explicit 
rules for the treatment of dead bodies, and the construction 
of Dakhmas, or “towers of silence,’ the rites of purifica- 
tion for all persons or things that have come into contact 
with corpses and other unclean objects, and even the dispo- 
sition to be made of the remnants of the hair and nails that 
have been cut, so that they may not be used by demons to 
the injury of the good creation. This latter superstition 
has attained a world-wide diffusion, and played an important 
part for many centuries in sorcery and witchcraft. Indeed, 
it still survives, not only in Parsi communities, but also in 
Christian countries, and especially among those most tena- 
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cious conservators of old beliefs, the peasants of Europe. 
The enactments for the suppression of prostitution and abor- 
tion are extremely rigorous. Peculiar virtue is ascribed to 
the use of cow’s urine, taken internally and applied exter- 
nally, as a means of removing impurities of all kinds and 
degrees. The Brahmans also attribute a similar influence to 
the so-called Panchagavyam, or five products of the sacred 
animal, one of the most efficacious of which is the urine; 
and, in the pharmacopeeia of European “ peasant doctors,” 
this liquid holds a very prominent place as a remedy for 
mysterious bodily disorders. It is highly probable, how- 
ever, that this disgusting prescription arose from the misun- 
derstanding or wilful perversion of a metaphor, and that 
cow’s urine meant originally only rain-water, since, in old 
Aryan poetry, the clouds are commonly called cows; and 
nothing could be more natural than to regard water that fell 
directly from the sky as especially holy and cleansing. In- 
stances of such misconceptions or intentional misconstruc- 
tions of poetic imagery occur in all religions, and result 
either from gross ignorance or from ambition and abuse of 
power on the part of priesthoods. 

The first fargard of the Vendidad gives a brief and frag- 
mentary account of Airyana-vaéjé, the primitive seat or 
earthly paradise of the Aryan family, and enumerates six- 
teen countries over which the Ahuryan religion was first 
diffused, and which may be regarded as identical with the 
earliest settlements and migrations of Zarathushtra’s fol- 
lowers. The text is in many respects obscure and difficult 
of interpretation; but the fact that it is the only ancient 
record extant giving any information concerning the original 
home and early movements of the Aryans in Asia invests 
it with unusual interest. The Indo-Aryans believed them- 
selves to be autochthonous. Neither in their poetry nor 
mythology nor traditions nor sacred legends do we find any 
distinct reminiscence of a trans-Him4layan origin or any 
definite and unmistakable allusion to a former residence out- 
side of India. From the occasional use of hima (winter) in 
the Rig-Veda, in the sense of year, it has been inferred that 
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the Indo-Aryans once lived in a colder climate than that of 
Northern India. A closer examination of the passages in 
which the word occurs proves that too much stress has been 
laid upon this single circumstance, and conclusions have 
been drawn from it and theories built upon it far more ex- 
tensive and imposing than such a meagre and narrow basis 
would justify or be able to sustain. Hima in this significa- 
tion is‘used only about a dozen times in the Rig-Veda, and 
always in the same set phrase, satam himah or satahimah, a 
hundred winters, for which period the singer entreats the 
gods that his life may be prolonged, and that he may be blest 
with health, wealth, and robust posterity. 

On the other hand, the word sarad (autumn) is employed 
more than thirty times in the Rig-Veda to denote year, not 
in any stereotyped form of speech, but in a great variety 
of connections. In the Avesta also, the corresponding term 
saredha is of much more frequent occurrence than zima as 
a poetical or synecdochical substitute for yare. Yare (Ger- 
man jahr, English year) is derived from yd (to go), and des- 
ignates the complete course or procession of seasons; #.e., the 
full year. The same root exists in Sanskrit, but not its cor- 
responding derivative ; the Indo-Aryans expressing the con- 
ception of the full year less succinctly, less logically, and 
more clumsily by the compound samvat or samvatsara (from 
sam-vas, to dwell together), indicating the common abode of 
the seasons, but not their orderly succession. Sarad comes 
from srt (to break open or destroy); and if, as Lassen sug- 
gests, it takes its name from the destruction of foliage 
through the agency of frost, it would imply a colder cli- 
mate than that of the Panjab, and must have originated in 
a more northerly region, since in the Panjab sarad is the 
sultry season, and the.action of the frost is first perceptible 
in the succeeding hemanta, or winter. If, however, as is 
highly probable, this season is called sarad on account of 
the ripening and falling of fruits and flowers, as described in 
the Ritusamhfra of Kflidfsa (Sarad 5), the name would 
correspond to the autumn of Northern India in one of its 
most striking features; and there would be no necessity for 

5 
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supposing the word to have been brought by the Indo- 
Aryans from an assumed primitive home in a colder clime. 
Many passages in the Rig-Veda tend to confirm the latter 
etymology. Wilson asserts that the wish to live a hundred 
winters is ‘a boon not likely to have been desired by the 
natives of warm climate.” Why not? It is especially in a 
warm climate like that of Northern India that such a boon 
would be desired. Winter is there the most delightful and 
desirable season of the year, and consequently the season 
with which the chief pleasures of life and the intensest love 
of life would be most naturally associated,—the season in 
which man’s vigor and vitality would be greatest and his 
energies and activities find their fullest scope. For a like 
reason, sarad, the time of maturing fruits and harvests, would 
not only strengthen the desire to live, but would also be inti- 
mately connected with the means of prolonging life. At least 
there is much better reason for supposing that these seasons 
acquired their peculiar prominence and were chosen to rep- 
resent the year on account of the enjoyments they afforded 
than on account of the sufferings they caused. It was not 
because they were hard to live through, but because they 
were worth living for, that the poet besought the gods to 
grant him a hundred of them. 

These examples have been adduced, in order that the 
reader may perceive how slight and uncertain are the 
threads by which comparative philologists seek to trace 
the Indo-Aryans to a hypothetical homestead in a high 
northern latitude. In the Avesta ( Vendidad, i., 8, Spiegel’s 
edition), winter is regarded as a great calamity, and is men- 
tioned among the first of the demonic creations by which 
Angro-Mainyush’ endeavored to thwart the beneficent de- 
signs of Ahuramazda and to destroy. the Aryan paradise ; 
and, after enumerating the various evils produced by the 
same malign agency, reference is again made at the close 
of the fargard (i., 80) to the devastation caused by snow 
and avalanches covering the fields. [Zaozhya, which is de- 
rived from tus (Sanskrit tuj or tufij), “to strike,” “to press 
forward,” “to move rapidly,” I prefer to render “avalanches,” 
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rather than “ hoar-frost ” or “earthquakes,” the former being 
etymologically untenable and the latter geographically im- 
probable.] It is evident therefore that the Iranian branch 
of the Aryan family had very distinct recollections of a 
severely cold climate. Angro-Mainyush, the death-dealing, 
produced “a huge serpent and snow created by demons.” 
This serpent (azhi) is the Vedic Ahi, the great serpent or 
dragon of the air, the cloud containing the rain or snow. 
To the Iranians of the north, Azhi was the cloud which 
brought the snow, and, precipitating it upon the earth, 
produced the miseries of winter. The cloud was therefore 
personified as a demon, an agent of evil, and a source of 
misfortune to man. To the Aryans of India, however, 
where the rain was not only desirable, but absolutely essen- 
tial to animal and vegetable life, Ahi was still the personi- 
fied cloud and still retained his demonic character; but he 
represented the cloud which contained and withheld the 
rain, shutting it up in secret caverns and refusing to let it 
fall upon and refresh the thirsty earth, thus causing drought 
and famine. Indeed, the very epithet which, when applied 
to Azhi, means “huge,” acquires the sense of “covering up” 
or “obstructing,” when used to express the chief function 
and attribute of Ahi. For this reason, the god Indra, who 
holds only a subordinate place in the Avesta, is the supreme 
deity of the Vedic pantheon; for it is he who with his thun- 
derbolt (vajra) smites Ahi, the cavernous cloud, and sets 
the imprisoned waters free. Indra’s vajra is a weapon in the 
form of a cross, a symbol which in the hands of Christian 
priests still performs the office of dispersing demons and 
quelling the powers of darkness. It is further stated that, 
in consequence of these baneful counter-creations of Angro- 
Mainyush, there were ten winter months and only two sum- 
mer months in Airyana-vaéjé, and that even during the 
summer it was chilly for the earth, the water, and the vege- 
tation, and with the falling of snow in mid-winter came the 
direst of desolations. 

These traditions, fragmentary and often confused as they 
are, prove with sufficient clearness that the Iranians thought 
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of the primeval abode of their race as a cold and wintry 
land, and ascribed the emigration of their forefathers to the 
increasing severity of the climate and the constantly heavier 
masses of snow which fell upon the table-lands and filled up 
the valleys and threatened the utter destruction of their 
herds. We are also informed that, before this catastrophe, 
the region had furnished good pasturage (Vendidad, ii., 
57). The Iranians, like the Hebrews, loved to picture to 
themselves their primitive home as an Eden, a seat of un- 
alloyed bliss. They therefore characterized it in its original 
state as an excellent creation, the first and best of all lands. 
But it was not easy to harmonize this ideal conception with 
the tradition of a country so frigid and inhospitable as to 
be quite uninhabitable, and from which their ancestors were 
forced to emigrate with the selectest of their kine and grains 
and their “red blazing fires.” The only means of surmount- 
ing this difficulty was by the intervention of a diabolus ex 
machina in the person of Angro-Mainyush, who, in his ma- 
levolence, sent frost and snow, a monstrous meteorological 
serpent, into this realm of perfect happiness, and thus suc- 
ceeded in driving mankind out of the blessed abode. It is 
also possible that in this record we have a reminiscence of 
the cosmical fact of the diminution of the earth’s temper- 
ature, although this cooling process is explained mythologi- 
cally rather than geologically, by being ascribed to diaboli- 
cal agencies. 

The remaining books of the Avesta—namely, the Vis- 
parad and the Yashts—are of still later authorship. Vis- 
parad means “all chiefs” (vispé ratavé), and consists of 
prayers accompanied by propitiatory and expiatory sacrifices, 
and addressed to the chiefs or heads of creation, including 
both the spiritual and terrestrial worlds, from Ahuramazda 
and the archangels down to water-crabs. The six seasons or 
chiefs of the year are especially invoked for the promotion 
of universal growth, and because they represent the six 
periods during which, according to Zarathushtrian cosmog- 
ony, the world was created. The Yashts (yéshti, “ worship 
by supplication and sacrifice”), of which there are twenty 
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extant, are collections of prayer and praise devoted each to 
the adoration of a particular object, such as Ahuramazda, 
archangels, the sun, the star Tishtrya (Mercury), the spirit 
that imparts health to horses and cattle, the departed souls 
of ancestors acting as guardians of the good creation, ete. 
They are intermingled with incantations and magic spells, 
many of which are doubtless of very ancient date. Some 
portions of the Yashts are highly poetical, and all of them 
are exceedingly interesting for the light which they throw 
on the mythology and legendary lore of the Iranians, and 
consequently for a critical appreciation of Firdausi’s epic, 
the Shéhndmah, in which the poet has embodied the legen- 
dary history of the old Persian kings and heroes. Theologi- 
cally considered, the Yashts mark a degeneracy of the 
Ahuryan religion and a departure from the pure monothe- 
ism taught by its founder. The old gods, which Zarathush- 
tra had denounced and banished, reappear under the form 
of angels and tutelar spirits, and exact a worship even 
greater than that of Ahuramazda himself. Indeed, in all 


creeds, however strictly monotheistic, we discover this tend- 
ency to, supplant the Supreme Being by mediators of all 
kinds and degrees, who gradually usurp all his powers and 
prerogatives, and leave him only the barren dignity of a roi 


Sainéant. E. P. Evans. 
(To be concluded.) 
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A LIBERAL CHRISTIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL.* 


I suppose myself invited to tell some things I have 
learned concerning the religious education of the children 
and young people gathered, in our own country, into the 
churches of the liberal Christian faith. 

My own experience long since taught me not to dog- 
matize, after the manner of a priesthood that has no mis- 
givings concerning its own infallibility, on this theme. I 
do not absolutely know how much religion or theology it 
is possible to awaken or impart, either by teaching or 
preaching, to the class of children and youth we meet 
in liberal Christian Sunday-schools. I do not know, very 
well, how our present Sunday-school arrangements affect 
the religious nature of the average child in a liberal Chris- 
tian Church. Rousseau declares that the wisest school- 
master would give the world to know just what the 
scholar, on the bench before him, is actually thinking of 
his instruction. The soul of a child is the most mysteri- 
ous realm attempted by our science, our philosophy, or our 
faith. And when the teacher, in the liberal Christian Sun- 
day-school, for a brief hour, amid the fatigues and dis- 
tractions of Sunday church services, is brought in contact 
with children in the singular spiritual state in which 
multitudes of our youth are now found, the temptation 
to question methods and results is often too great to be 
endured. 

It is, probably, for this reason, largely, that the Sunday- 
schools of our branch of the liberal Christian Church are 
seldom attended by people of mature years, that it is diffi- 
cult to keep together large Bible classes of young men, 
that our wisest and most religious people too often decline 
the responsibility of the Sunday-school teacher, and that 
a great waste of opportunity comes from placing children, 


* An essay read before the meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School Association, 
at Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 21, 1880. 
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in small groups, under teachers so young in religious ex- 
perience, knowledge of childhood, and teaching ability, that, 
apart from a pleasant personal and social influence, the vital 
work of religious instruction is not accomplished. 

One thing I have learned,— that it is not well to lay out 
elaborate courses of study for our Sunday-schools, which can 
only be handled by theological experts. If every Sunday- 
school teacher were a Norton or an Everett, there might 
be better encouragement for the attempt to carry our 
Sunday-school classes through courses of investigation on 
Comparative Religions and Biblical criticism, which ‘not all 
theological students are able to compass. We must remem- 
ber that the vast majority of teachers we are able to com- 
mand have little fitness for such work, and cannot be 
prepared for it by the weekly study of a general lesson, 
or an occasional teachers’ meeting, always held at the mercy 
of a “previous engagement.” We shall make a real ad- 
vance as soon as we consent to honestly look our school in 
the face, and ask, What may we hope to do in one short 
hour a week, forty Sundays in the year, interrupted by 
festival services and picnic distractions, with teachers who 
cannot be made. theologians, although they are, largely, 
persons of good ability and fair education, really inter- 
ested in doing good to the children, and sometimes fitted 
for their work by a deep spiritual life and valuable knowl- 
edge of the young? 

In this state of affairs, success will depend largely on the 
fit organization of the school. The corner-stone of effective 
schooling, from the kindergarten to the university, is the 
proper grading of the pupils. No real schoolman tolerates 
the notion that any great effect can be produced in a school 
where everything is sacrificed to a mischievous conceit of in- 
dividual “independence,”—an unorganized, drifting crowd ; 
every teacher working on her own line, battling for a half 
hour against the whimsical religious fancies of a class of 
untrained children, distracted by the scramble for new 
library books, the superintendent a drifting chip on a tur- 
bulent tide, the pastor absent or closeted with a little club 
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of congenial spirits to whom he expounds the ins and outs 
of some novel theory of science, Biblical criticism, or morals. 
The problem in Sunday-school, as in all instruction, is an 
organization that will bring every pupil, as far as possible, 
in vital contact with the few real centres of spiritual power 
in the group. And this, I believe, can be done by an ar- 
rangement which I have found effective in no less than 
three churches of which I have been the minister. 

I would organize my whole congregation into a society 
called “ The Children’s Church,” with a simple constitu- 
tion, tlie subscription to which and the payment of a small 
yearly sum should constitute adult membership, the chil- 
dren admitted without the fee. This society can easily be 
made to include the whole church, and pledges the people, 
in advance, to interest and responsibility for the school. 
Once a year, this body elects a school-board, say of six 
members,— president, vice-president, treasurer and secre- 
tary, librarian, and musical director, the pastor being the 
sixth member, and half the board women. To this board 
the people intrust the direction of religious instruction, 
work, and the social affairs of the children. It arranges 
courses of study, elects or dismisses teachers, and is re- 
sponsible for the character and management of all festivals, 
amusements, and charitable enterprises in this division of 
the church. It should hold regular meetings, and, through 
the superintendent and pastor, keep itself informed of the 
spiritual and educational condition of the school; in short, 
should be for the church, in its dealings with the children, 
what a board of education is to a community,— elected for 
stated periods, making full reports, and keeping the whole 
congregation informed and interested in what is being done 
in the most important end of the church. 

By the aid of such a board of control, representing the 
whole people, the difficulty of raising money, electing su- 
perintendent, appointing teachers, and arranging courses of 
study, is reduced to the lowest terms. Three of the mem- 
bers of this board can be utilized for the natural grading 
of the school. The superintendent, beside the general di- 
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rection of affairs, should especially have charge of the 
middle grade, comprising such classes as would be engaged 
in the same series of Bible lessons. The vice-president, 
if a suitable woman, should be the acting supervisor of all 
the infant classes. To the pastor should be assigned the 
conduct of the worship, the oversight of all Bible classes 
of young people and adults, and stated meetings of the 
school for devotion and the study of the Scriptures. Each 
of these supervisors should spend the hour of study with 
his division, know what is going on, and introduce the class 
exercises by a general lesson adapted to the special wants 
of the division. In this way, the three most effective per- 
sons available can be brought in vital relations with every 
scholar, the shortcomings of young and inexperienced 
teachers be re-enforced, all the teachers bound up into an 
effective corps of instruction, and the precious time of the 
brief Sunday hour fitly employed. I would as soon go into 
a public school-yard, at recess, to give a lesson in algebra 
as be responsible for the religious instruction of a hundred 
children and youth in the hands of teachers reporting to 
nobody; the school a drift of confused talk, story-telling, 
and running for books; a sort of chapel picnic, with none 
of the vigor of a good school and none of the pleasure of 
a festival out-of-doors. 

With such an organization, a liberal Christian Church 
might reasonably attempt three things, and do them, as all 
good things in education are done, according to the earnest- 
ness and intelligence of the people, the ability and conse- 
cration of teachers, and the willingness of children and 
youth to be led in the right way. 

First, this Sunday-school should attempt to awaken and 
nourish the Christian faith and life of all its members. 

Second, it should instruct all classes in the Christian 
religion ; especially instruct the two higher divisions in the 
most reasonable and religious method of reading the Script- 
ures, and all the pupils in the liberal Christian belief. 

Third, it should make the entire school a training-school 
in Christian work, and endeavor to bring every child, in 

6 
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due time, into public membership and vital co-operation with 
the church. 

Foremost of all, I hold it the work of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school to awaken and nourish the Christian faith 
and life in all within range of its influence. If those who 
come are already awakened, as they should be in the home, 
all the better. Such pupils are invaluable aids to the faith- 
ful teacher, often doing what no adult person can in this 
sacred office of turning the hearts of their companions to 
God, Christ, humanity, and that habit of unselfish love 
which is eternal life. But I fear a large proportion of the 
scholars in your school will not be found under such re- 
ligious training at home. So many of our superior children 
and youth, as they come to our schools, seem never to have 
been approached in a direct way by a consecrated soul on 
religion ; are growing up in what may be called the un- 
religious habit, not yet prejudiced against religion or con- 
firmed in immoral habits, often in sympathy with some 
good things done by religious people, but with no decided 
opinions or purposes that can be got at concerning this 
matter of supreme concern to every soul, the dedication 
of the whole being to the love of God and the service of 
man. How many young people we all know who seem to 
be completely absorbed in an intense whirl of occupation, 
culture, and amusement, with hardly an outlook at the 
way this great current of splendid life is drifting them, 
or what they intend to do with this world of opportunity 
into which they have been brought by the toil, the prayers, 
and the bloody sacrifice of those who have gone before. 

Now, I have little patience with the methods by which 
the young are driven into a panic about their eternal salva- 
tion in the revival meeting; but I do see, the more clearly 
the more I am brought in contact with children, that unless 
somebody comes to a child at the fit time, in a spirit of pro- 
found and persistent love, to awaken it to a sense of its 
higher relations to God and man and the spiritual life, thou- 
sands of our finest youth will slip through their most sensi- 
tive years with their deeper nature untouched, and, ere we 
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know it, be captured by a godless fashion of work, society, 
politics, or a selfish and superficial enthusiasm for literature 
and art, and shut up into a life-long slavery thereto. We 
ask, now and then, appalled by some new horror, Why do 
so many men and women, in the most favored walks of life, 
break through into the abyss? Why does it seem, almost, 
that we can trust nobody? But why should we dare to 
trust anybody, amid such a life as now rages beneath every 
active man or woman, unless that man or woman, in youth, 
has been thoroughly awakened to the mighty realities of 
the spiritual existence, and taught that only in faith and 
obedience to Almighty God is there any refuge for an 
immortal soul ? 

All the infirmities of our liberal Christian churches run 
down to this neglect of personal, direct, consecrated dealing 
with the young,— our failure to teach them the radical ne- 
cessity of the religious life. A church that neglects this, or 
doubts the need of it, or in any way, however plausible or 
charming, tries to get around it, will be stricken with a 
paralysis in the very seat of its pride and power, and stand 
aghast at the indifference or open hostility of the children of 
its own household to its own existence. Nothing stands to 
a youth, of any degree of culture or any station in society, 
in place of a supreme hope in God and an entire consecra- 
tion to the divine life. Leave that out of our education, 
and the wondrous spell which the great early preachers of 
our faith cast around the devout youth of the most powerful 
and illustrious, no less than the humblest, regions of society, 
will no longer charm the cold and careless hearers of to-day. 
Knowing nothing of the Christian life itself, they will care 
nothing whether it be a gospel of liberty or bondage. The 
most touching appeal, the tenderest concern for their soul, 
the loftiest testimony to the most solemn truth, will be to 
them an insupportable weariness or a positive offence. As 
long as they stay in your church, they will tolerate only a 
prophet of smooth things, and resent the kind of ministry 
that again and again has moved the world. But they will 
not stay. To a soul not yet touched with the divine life, 
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the liberal ministry is indeed a “cold shade,” out of which 
the worldly and unbelieving will lapse in scornful contempt 
of its glow of fine sentiment, and will abandon the church 
that does not care to face them with the thunders of God’s 
redeeming love. And other thousands, already awakened 
at home by the burning pages of our noblest literature or 
the pathos of the most earnest preacher, will find this atmos- 
phere of a free and easy church, which is always about to 
dissolve into something else, the most intolerable bondage, 
and will go away into some communion that, amid a thou- 
sand superstitions and barbarisms, still lures the world that 
rushes past its open portals with the mighty refrain, “ Un- 
less a man be born again, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God.” 

For the time will come to every reverent youth, when 
nothing in this world will seem half so great, so beautiful, 
so to be striven after with the force of his whole being, as a 
simple Christian faith, which shall be the anchor of his soul. 
If the church of his childhood, if father and mother and the 
dearest friend seem to fail him then, and show themselves, 
by reason of any habit of unbelief or fastidious shyness in 
things spiritual, unable or unwilling to stand by him as he 
battles for life amid the deep waters, he will surely leave 
all, and go where he recognizes the true friend of his soul. 
What a waste of power to spend our precious opportunity in 
the pulpit in ingenious argumentation against the thousand 
and one flitting shapes of modern unbelief, when thousands 
of youth in our communities do not know or feel enough 
about the Christian religion to care whether it be a revela- 
tion from God or the device of a priesthood! Wake up 
a child to a realizing sense of the grandeur and glory of a 
Christian manhood, and it can be trusted to go forth into 
a wilderness of doubt. For, with a longing unspeakable to 
live the divine life, it will give its best powers to the exam- 
ination of every creed and ceremonial that comes to it in the 
name of religion. But with only a superficial interest in 
divine things, the great abysses of emotion, faith and power 
beneath its feet yet undreamed of, its creed will only be 
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a capricious trifling with words and theories, with no real 
energy to direct its life, which will run on in the grooves of 
the popular worldliness or the most domineering fashion of 
the hour. 

So I would labor, in the Sunday-school, through the gen- 
eral lesson, the special instruction, the personal influence of 
the teacher, no less than the stated service of prayer and 
song, first, second, all the time, to wake up and nurture in 
every child the Christian life; to open its eyes, once and 
forever, to the overpowering might, the all-subduing charm 
of the supreme Love. I do not hesitate to say that I would 
encourage no person to teach or to lead in anything in the 
Children’s Church, who did not give undoubted evidence of 
his sense of the importance of this work, and his ability to 
help it on. I sometimes think we make a fatal mistake in 
insisting that every little group of half a dozen children 
shall have a teacher, and then coax, worry, or drive in 
numbers of inexperienced young people, who rightly shrink 
from the post of religious instruction, to fill the position. I 
drifted through a Sunday-school for ten years, in my youth, 
meeting but one teacher who seemed to know what he was 
to do; and from himel was separated, on the absurd plea that 
the “class must be divided.” If there are but two people in 
your church, beside the minister, who realize the momentous 
nature of this work, divide your school into three sections, 
and set those people over them till another appears, inspired 
by the love of Christ and of little children, to assist. This 
mischievous practice of minute classification is opposed to 
all principles of good educational training. The most 
powerful influence of the teacher is often wielded over a 
room full of pupils, or even in the crowded lecture-room. If 
the real teacher is there, the class may swarm like bees 
around the hive: if no real teaching is going on, the chil- 
dren in the smallest class will sit in a dreary solitude, as if 
in opposite corners of a barren waste. 

And I would do nothing in the Sunday-school that would 
distract the attention from its central function of awakening 
and nourishing the religious life of the children. I have 
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lost all confidence (indeed, I never had much to lose) in 
Sunday-schools that are chiefly amusement clubs, literary 
clubs, social clubs, thinly disguised under a gauze of indefi- 
nite and timid religious instruction. I heartily believe in 
amusement, literary culture, good society, artistic enjoy- 
ment, and I would be glad if my Sunday-school could be 
worked in an atmosphere of pure enjoyment and refined 
intelligence ; but, the moment you cut the root of the per- 
sonal religious life in the Children’s Church, you are adrift, 
and no man can predict where you will lodge. Too many 
schools, not all in our own churches, have found, to their 
dismay, that, once off on such an excursion, a crowd of chil- 
dren and youth is only an amateur association, trying, in 
spasmodic and irregular ways, to rival the great established 
agencies of amusement, society, education, and art. No 
Sunday-school flirtation with science and letters can com- 
pete with the thorough teaching and training open to the 
poorest child in the modern school. No little sparkle of 
chapel charades, Sunday-school theatricals, and sacred co- 
tillions can hold out long against the steady glare of the 
theatre and the ball-room. Polite society has its laws of 
evolution, which are not in the line ofe the evolution of the 
Sunday-school. In short, there is one thing so important 
that it is worth the while of the grandest church to con- 
centrate its uttermost energies for its achievement,— the 
religious awakening and nurture of the children and youth 
that are brought within its providential care. There is not 
one of the many things that so often crowd this central 
office aside in the Sunday-school, which cannot be so much 
better done outside that it is a waste of power to keep up 
a public imitation of it within the Church. The true way to 
put our liberal Christianity into the affairs of this world is 
not to invite the fashion of this world to storm in and over- 
run our church life, breaking down every fine boundary line 
of religious propriety, and drowning out serious and vital 
faith in good-natured frolic and fun. But, if we will con- 
centrate the whole of the piety and zeal in the church upon 
the work of making liberal Christians, they will place their 
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Christianity just where it is needed in American life. Our 
boys and girls are not putting religion into the drama, be- 
cause a society play is acted in the chapel, and the actors 
are pupils in the Sunday-school. But, if that school gives to 
those children a new vision of God, a loving reverence for 
Christ, a solemn determination to duty, and a blessed hope 
of immortality, we can trust them to put their faith into 
every moment of their life, in every nook and corner of a 
world they believe created, protected, and destined to a final 
regeneration by the Almighty Love we call our God. 

I have thus insisted, at length, on the chief vocation of 
the liberal Christian Suaday-school,—the awakening and 
nourishing the Christian life, and the fit organization for 
the most economical and effective use of our teaching mate- 
rial. A school inspired with genuine enthusiasm for the 
Christian life, led by natural leaders, worked in an atmos- 
phere of cheerful and hopeful affection, will not fail through 
any defect in methods of teaching. Yet there is no reason 
why those beautiful methods of instruction, which have 
revolutionized our secular school-keeping within the past 
generation, should not be fully recognized and adopted in 
the most important centre of youthful training,— the Sun- 
day-school. Indeed, these methods have been largely fol- 
lowed by the great evangelical denominations; and there is 
no more effective educational agency in America than the 
Sunday-school plan of organization. represented by Dr. 
Vincent, and now in operation in thousands of vigorous 
churches throughout the land. These methods of instruc- 
tion are a prodigious force, both in the Sunday and day 
school work of such bodies as the American Missionary 
Society, operating in the South. The negro children re- 
spond to oral and object teaching and a vigorous and orderly 
plan of work with surprising readiness. 

Such methods are in the direct line of our liberal Chris- 
tian idea of childhood. They came up, at the close of the 
last century in Europe, in connection with that great move- 
ment for the enlargement and emancipation of Church and 
State, whose mighty results are now being realized. Every 
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European nationality has indorsed what we may call the 
natural method of instruction in its public schools. The 
same is true of the Dominion of Canada, and is becoming 
true in the leading school centres of the United States. 
This radical reform, popularly known as the “ New Educa- 
tion,” really means in education what liberal Christianity, 
in its largest significance, means in religion. Our Sunday- 
school, of all others, should be permeated with the spirit 
and electric with the life of the finest methods. But I am 
inclined to think, outside a few remarkable schools, we 
are really behind our neighbors in the use of our own 
proper modes of imparting religious instruction to the 
young. Our mania for individualism is nowhere so de- 
moralizing as in many of our Sunday-schools, still almost 
destitute of vigorous organization, taught in the most me- 
chanical way, virtually in the hands of teachers who have 
never outgrown the “go-as-you-please” style of dealing 
with church life. The one great reform in our children’s 
church is not a backing down upon “ancient and honora- 
ble” methods and ideas, but the going forward to take pos- 
session of methods and ideas that are really the most vital 
part of our gospel of childhood. 

The infant division of our school should be taught in 
small degree from books, largely by the methods that have 
wrought such wonders in the kindergarten and the re- 
formed primary school. The wisest woman in the church, 
with the largest practical experience in teaching children, 
should be placed at its head; and no teacher unable to 
handle the oral and object methods or unwilling to learn 
them should be retained in a class. The details of class 
work must vary with the age and capacity of the little ones. 
But all the instruction should centre on the point of awak- 
ening the religious nature and developing the habit of feel- 
ing and thinking toward the loving Father and the gospel 
of love proclaimed by Him who first declared the child the 
central figure in the kingdom of heaven. By skilful and 
gracious dealing, these little ones can be interested, through 
lessons from nature and common life, in religious and moral 
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themes, and early taught to place the noblest subject at the 
head in their estimate of human affairs. The superinten- 
dent can do nothing better for her general lesson than to 
tell them the story of Jesus in the most simple, fresh, and 
attractive way, preparing herself by all the reading acces- 
sible, fused in her own most womanly experience of the life 
in Christ. At suitable points, the children can be permitted 
to read from the Gospels, and thus be introduced to the 
biography of the Master in the natural way. Every child 
should be required to bring some contribution to the class 
lesson, either in story, verse, text, or object of interest from 
nature. 

In the middle division, the work of instruction from the 
Scriptures should begin in earnest. And here I think we lose 
power by attempting a great deal too much. It is a hopeless 
undertaking to cover the entire Old and New Testament 
with an elaborate series of text-books, like the International 
Lessons. There is too little time, too much irregularity of at- 
tendance, and far too much mere rote-work to secure any but 
the most superficial and unreliable knowledge of Biblical 
events; while the great use of the Bible as a spiritual guide 
and inspiration of character and conduct is apt to be left 
out of sight. The best of all these text-books is the Old 
Testament Lessons, issued by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. But even this is too much for children between 
the ages of eight and sixteen, unless vigorously pruned and 
kept in the hands of a skilful teacher. The only thing that 
can be well done with such classes is to give them the lib- 
eral Christian method of reading the Bible; how to read 
the earliest records of the world in the Pentateuch; how to 
read Hebrew history, religious poetry, prophecy, romance ; 
how to estimate the gredt characters of that wonderful na- 
tion. Each of these points may be clearly and forcibly 
explained in the general lesson, while the classes can take 
up special portions illustrating the method. This will not 
turn out graduates who have “read through” the Old Tes- 
tament; but it will give every attentive scholar the only 
fruitful way of reading the Hebrew Scriptures, store his 
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mind with some of its noblest passages, and make him 
acquainted with its grandest characters. The same method 
of dealing with the New Testament will make it a new 
book to the child, and establish the habit of reading the 
Bible in the only way by which its contents can be really 
brought before the mind of our children. In the Bible 
classes, a broader scheme of Bible-reading may be combined 
with lessons on the evidences of Christianity and the doc- 
trines of the liberal faith, and courses of useful religious 
reading may be laid out for the future. 

But we should always remember that the great use of the 
Bible, to the mass of mankind, even to the theologian, is 
neither literary, historical, scientific, nor critical, but relig- 
ious. Nine-tenths of the Bible is entirely independent of 
critical theology, in its common value for the religious and 
moral education of “all sorts and conditions of men.” Like 
the few sovereign mountain-summits of the earth, the Bible 
rises out of a wilderness of tangled forests, rolling hills, and 
rocky labyrinths, amid which the untaught climber may 
wander in hopeless bewilderment. But, once above this 
realm of confusion, the whole upper slope is lifted to the 
observation of the simplest soul, and has shone up there, 
through ages, the landmark of civilization, the summit of 
our earthly lot nearest the heavens, with the widest outlook 
over the providence of life. It is bad enough when the 
minister in the pulpit or the grown people in the pews are 
left to grope through these ragged lowlands of destructive 
criticism till-they forget there is a Bible over their heads,— 
a body of religious truth so massive, simple, lofty, so con- 
vincing to every honest and reverent soul, that no man in a 
state of mental and moral sanity ever ventured to assail it. 
But it will be an unpardonable mistake, if we so benumb 
and confuse the minds of our Sunday-school children by 
endless memorizing of the details of Scripture or profitless 
discussion of Biblical criticism, that our little flock shall 
never be led out of the woods, through the sweet, grassy 
pastures, up to the flower-sprent plateau, for the uplifting 
vision of the fair, broad earth, the far-encircling horizon, and 
the awful over-arching heavens, 
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As soon as possible, bring the children to close quarters 
with the real Bible, and teach them how to read it so -that 
it may close up to them in the hour of temptation, chasten 
their joys, comfort their sorrows, guide their conscience, 
and meet them at every turn and corner of their life, that 
they may learn from it how to make that life a daily conse: 
eration to God and a daily service of love to man. A child 
thus instructed to use the Bible for the practical work of 
building up the spiritual life will never be worried out of 
his Christian faith by criticism of the books; for it is not 
the men that wrote them, or the place or time of their writ- 
ing, half so much as the divine reality of their moral and 
spiritual contents, “the same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” 
that declares them, beyond all comparison, the Book of the 
higher life of man. 

And, finally, the liberal Christian Sunday-school should 
be a training school of practical philanthropy,— the genuine 
normal class to fashion a working membership of the Church 
of Christ. Every child should be set at work to do some 
good thing that calls for self-sacrifice. It has seemed to me 
no work of charity is so good for children as sending the 
means of a better schooling and churching to the destitute 
of their own age. This will form the habit of giving for 
uses Outside the bodily life, and train them to a higher esti- 
mate of the importance of spiritual forces in the world. 
The most powerful church of our faith beyond the Alle- 
ghanies was founded in this way. The first free school be- 
yond the Mississippi was gathered in the basement of Dr. 
Eliot’s First Church in St. Louis. Every member of his 
church was a member of the Benevolent Society. Every 
young man and woman was trained to work for charity and 
to give for education. We all know what has come of that 
movement. And we might know, if we would, that the 
secret of numberless failures in our Western field has been 
that the whole affair was, practically, a Sunday service for 
grown people; the Sunday-school a feeble attachment; the 
young folks rather bribed to come to a place of entertain- 
ment than summoned to pledge themselves to hard, self- 
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sacrificing work for the lifting up of the lowly, the enlight- 
enment of ignorance, and the saving of souls. The most 
imminent danger that besets our well-to-do American chil- 
dren is that frightful selfishness engendered by the very 
wealth of their opportunity and the abundance of their life. 
The church seems almost the only place where the young 
are now expected to do anything but absorb the comfort, 
culture, and happiness of our favored age and land. But, 
surely, here should they be met by pastor, teacher, and 
church-members, and shown that nobler path of unselfish, 
difficult, persistent service, without which our dear country 
must look to other citizens, trained in other ways, for de- 
liverance in its hour of need. 

And, in every fit way, the Children’s Church should be 
made the training-school for membership in the Church of 
Christ. At all hazards, its hour of service should be so ar- 
ranged that children and teachers should be able to attend 
the regular worship in the church. The social life of the 
congregation should include them, and they should be 
taught to ignore the distinctions of secular society in the 
larger life of the church. And all this training will have 
its fit result if, in due time, these pupils can be brought into 
vital membership with the church, becoming devout and 
faithful disciples of its gospel of love, life-long workers in 
its congregations, and liberal and earnest helpers in denomi- 
national work. 

I do not say that all our children can thus be graduated 
as Christian young people and members of our churches 
from our Sunday-schools. But I do insist that here is the 
vital point on which we must concentrate for the next gen- 
eration,— to, arrest the decay of faith; to save our own off- 
spring from wandering; to attract the drifting crowd of 
spiritual vagrants that darkens our fairest society; to bring 
forth, in results that will speak for themselves, the fruit of 
that half-century of eloquent talk that has left us asking, 
What shall we do to be saved? We must do what the 
Master did,— take the little children in our arms and bless 
them, and say, “Of such let us build up our new kingdom of 
heaven.” A. D. Mayo, 
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THE PREACHER’S OPPORTUNITY.* 
FELLOW-STUDENTS : — 


A theological school has two distinct functions. On the 
one hand, it undertakes to impart scientific instruction in 
the philosophy, history, and literature of religion; and, on 
the other hand, it undertakes the practical training of 
preachers and pastors. In the study of homiletics, which 
we now begin together, I shall have nothing but the practi- 
cal purpose in view. I shall not propose tw you any theo- 
retical question or attempt any learned inquiry. I do 
not bring to you the results of much learning or of long 
experience. I meet you simply in the fellowship of the 
preacher's office, for plain and practical consultation with 
you concerning the conditions of successful work. Yet I 
am anxious that you should not suppose this plain and prac- 
tical purpose to be in any degree subordinate to the more 
learned work of the School. It is, on the contrary, the pur- 
pose for which all that you learn here is acquired. You 
come here that you may learn how to be Christian ministers. 
You may reasonably believe that your success is improbable 
without a full equipment of learning in philosophy and the- 
ology; but you must also be aware that no amount of such 
learning is of itself a sufficient equipment for your career. 
When you leave the School, you ure likely to become at 
once preachers and pastors. Whatever learning has helped 
you to fulfil this office well will be gratefully remembered. 
Whatever learning does not serve this practical purpose will 
be regretted or forgotten. I ask you, therefore, to remem- 
ber that in this study of the preacher’s and pastor’s work 
you are in reality approaching the climax of your profes- 
sional studies, and have reached the point where every seri- 
ous effort will have visible results in your welfare and your 
usefulness; and I can only hope that the freshness with 
which the errors, follies, and ideals of my own brief expe- 


*An introductory address to the students of the Divinity School of Harvard 
University. 
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rience recur to me, as I return to this scene of their 
beginning, may, in some degree, contribute to our common 
study, in place of the authoritative advice and the wisdom 
of long experience which I am unable to offer. 

I shall ask you, then, to consider in this plain way some 
of the duties, privileges, and problems of a preacher’s life. 
We shall review, I hope, in detail, his preparation for public 
worship and his conduct of it, his pastoral office to the sick 
and suffering, his relation to practical problems of charity 
and reform, and the secret training of his own character and 
faith. For to-day, it will be sufficient if we can make clear 
to ourselves, inf general terms, what the work is which is 
waiting for preachers to do. What is the preacher’s present’ 
opportunity? What are its limits? Who are the men to 
use it well? 

If I did not believe that there still lies before the preacher 
the same magnificent opportunity which has beckoned a 
multitude of great souls to the service of religion, or if I 
did not still further believe that the present time offers 
a peculiarly inviting and worthy opportunity of its own, 
I should not be willing to meet you here. As it is, my chief 
distrust for the moment is lest I may seem too unqualified 
in my faith in the preacher’s office, and too confident that 
the needs of mankind, which have been met for so many 
centuries by the institution of preaching, are as fresh, keen, 
and imperative as ever. I hear it said that the age of ora- 
tory is past, and the age of print has come; that a thought- 
ful man can gain far more hearers for a book or an essay 
than for a sermon, and that the world has outgrown the 
emotional contagion of public speech. Yet I see, on the 
other hand, that, wherever the preacher still speaks with the 
force of one who is a. messenger of the Holy Ghost, there — 
with little reference to the sect or creed which the preacher 
represents — a throng of thirsty listeners wait for the living 
water of such a message, just as they have always done. I 
hear it said that people no longer feel the force of tradition 
and of custom thrusting them toward the Church, and that 
the preacher thus fails to reach many who would have lis- 
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tened to him a generation ago; but I welcome the change 
from a formal and conventional church-going to an attend- 
ance which, whatever may be its size, means some degree of 
genuine and positive interest. Now, as never before in our 
community, the ministry is placed — where it should desire 
to stand —upon its own merits for support and success. 
There is little that draws people to church, except the ex- 
pectation that they will get something there which they 
cannot get anywhere else; and there is little that keeps 
people away from any church of any name, if it seem to 
supply the food and drink which their spiritual lives de- 
mand. I call this an opportunity which any man with faith 
in his calling should rejoice to face. We want nothing 
more for a cause that we believe in than a fair chance. We 
know that a support which comes from fashion or from 
habit is no real support, but discredits its cause and drives 
into opposition the earnest and sincere.. If we can be sure 
that in the upturned faces of a waiting congregation there 


is a genuine desire for whatever message we can bring, then 


the vision of those listeners becomes a perpetual inspiration, 
and a good time for the preacher has begun. I hear it said, 
once more, that people have lost their interest in the themes 
to which preachers should devote themselves, and that the 
minister of the present age must turn to the entertainment 
of the thoughtless or to the solace of the feeble; and I see 
many men, who want to be useful preachers, led astray into 
this ministering to curiosity and sociability, and this avoid- 
ance of large and manly problems. But I do not see that 
the best success, even when it is judged by outward results, 
comes from this lowering of the standard of the needs of 
the world. The great successes of the profession are now, 
just as they have always been, the men who are addressing 
themselves with their whole power to the legitimate themes 
of their calling, who are lifting their congregations to a 
higher level of thought and life instead of sinking the 
churches to a lower one, who command a hearing, not by 
forsaking the message with which they have charged them- 
selves, but by presenting that special message with such 
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conviction and intensity that it seems something new in- 
stead of something eternal. 

The fact is that the deepest needs and interests of man- 
kind do not change with the changing aspects of society 
or of scholarship. The impulses and hopes, the moral dis- 
content and the spiritual aspirations, which have forever 
driven men to prayer and worship and have made them 
eager to receive what other men can give of warning, com- 
fort, and inspiration, are not the transient illustrations of a 
temporary habit of mind, and offer no opportunity to one 
age which another lacks. They are impulses and desires 
which human beings experience simply because they are 
human beings, and which they will feel and will wish to 
have interpreted so long as life is made up of joys and 
sorrows, of births and deaths, of disappointments and 
successes. The opportunity of the preacher is as perma - 
nent as the influence of God upon the life of men. And 
if it comes to pass that the temper and thought of an 
age seem impatiently withdrawn from religious interest; if 
the time one lives in seems —as our time seems to so many 
—a time of weakening conviction and of increased indif- 
ference; if that ery prevails which, curiously enough, you 
may find that every age in the history of Christianity has 
heard,— that this is an age of infidelity and of unprece- 
dented attacks upon religious conviction ;— then, as it seems 
to me, the opportunity of the preacher becomes all the more 
inviting, because it becomes more definite, more limited, and 
at the focus of the living interests of the time. It is no 
longer a vague and general opportunity of representing an 
institution in which every one believes, and of rousing sen- 
timents which every one already shares. It is no longer the 
opportunity of a militia man of appearing at parade upon 
fixed occasions, and handling weapons of war amid scenes 
of peace. It is the opportunity of a trained soldier in a real 
battle, with the enemy plain before him and with the con- 
sciousness of right and of strength on his side. This very 
time, when religion seems to have lost its hold upon so many 
minds, is in reality a time of extraordinary interest in relig- 
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ion. The intellectual problem of this age is no other than 
the problem of religion. The subject which was once a 
monopoly of priests and theologians is now demanding the 
attention of every kind and class of thoughtful men. Mag- 
azine literature teems with speculations concerning religious 
subjects; scientific explorers cannot avoid their relation to 
it; the questions of the future life, of the relation of moral- 
ity to religion, are as living questions out of the churches as 
in them. In this scene of restlessness and speculation, the 
preacher holds a position of extraordinary advantage and 
interest. To all other persons, religious problems are things 
apart from the special business of their lives,— the inferences 
of their science or the Sunday concerns of their busy week. 
To the preacher, they are matters of professional knowledge 
and of constant attention. He is giving his whole time and 
thought to themes which others cannot consider thoroughly. 
He is placed by the character of his profession where others 
turn in the deepest thoughts of their leisure hours. He is 
putting his whole weight on that point of thought and work 
where the world wants instant help. Here is an opportu- 
nity for hard work and active service, which any true soldier 
of a worthy cause must desire. It is for the philosophers, 
the physiologists, and the magazine-writers to stir up the 
popular mind with the impression that a crisis for religion 
is at hand, and that the institutiofis of worship and of moral- 
ity are tottering. It is for the Christian preacher to meet 
this crisis, to appreciate its new demands, to translate the 
eternal aspirations of mankind into the language of the 
present age,and to hasten the peace which will once more 
ensue, as it often has before, between the eternal demands 
of faith and the new limitations of knowledge. 

But, while I am thus impressed by the unchanged charac- 
ter and the special persuasiveness of the preacher’s present 
opportunity, I feel no less sure that the time provides its 
special limitations for profitable work. Some of these con- 
ditions of usefulness I wish now earnestly to press upon 
your attention. 

In the first place, the preacher’s present opportunity is 
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that of a specialist. Two generations ago, the minister was 
the acknowledged leader of his community, and could be at 
once its priest and schoolmaster, its oracle in science or poli- 
tics, the organizer of its amusements and the comforter of 
its sorrows. In the peaceful and: declining life of some 
country towns, the opportunity for this office of general 
utility still lingers; but, wherever modern life has pene- 
trated, there the division of labor has become the secret of 
success. No one man can any longer do many things well. 
In almost every congregation, you will find those to whom 
you cannot dictate your views about science or art or poli- 
tics or literature, and to whom your community has come to 
turn as the authority concerning many matters which used 
to be the special property of their minister. Nay, even 
within your own profession, you can no longer pretend to 
a comprehensive knowledge. If you ‘expect your voice to 
command a hearing, when it speaks in one department of 
your work, you must be willing to be ignorant of much with 
which a minister may fitly concern himself; and, the further 
you penetrate into any one region of professional research, 
the more amazed you will grow at the breadth of its interest 
and at the learning which may be devoted to it. If this is 
true of your life as students, it is still more true of your 
life as preachers. If you want to do this one thing well, if 
it is this office of public Speech which most invites you to 
your profession, and which seems to you the climax of its 
usefulness, then there is but one way of realizing your hope. 
You must set clearly before yourselves this office of the 
preacher as the business of your lives. You must count no 
effort too severe which can develop the preacher’s power, 
and no restraint too exacting which this limitation of your 
purpose compels. In your work here, it must be this prac- 
tical purpose which you have constantly in view ; and in the 
parish life, to which you will soon be welcomed, it must be 
this duty for which you postpone and subordinate all others. 
You must rid yourself of what Carlyle, in his Life of Sterling, 
calls a “nomadic mind.” You must understand that the 
so-called general culture, which seemed the ideal of educa- 
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ti6n a generation ago, no longer represents the way in which 
the best work of the world is done. Specialism has been 
forced upon us by the necessities of the time. What the age 
most admires is the mastery of any one problem ; and what 
it most distrusts is the dabbling in many. Do you tell me 
that there are diversities of gifts which may exhibit the 
same spirit, and that, while one man may do his best work 
through preaching, another may strengthen his congregation 
through his pastoral power or his organizing ability or his 
public spirit? I answer, that it is indeed most happily true 
that no gift of temperament or taste is superfluous in the 
minister’s calling, and that unexpected channels open for 
every faculty. But I am none the less sure that, for the 
present at least, all these various methods of. usefulness 
are, in the minds of the congregations, altogether subordi- 
nate to the satisfactory conduct of public worship. The 
people want pastors, organizers, and educators; but they 
want preachers much more. They are ready to forgive the 
neglect of his other privileges, if their minister meets them, 
week after week, in the full strength of his preacher's 
office. They are not willing to be content with his dili- 
gence as a pastor or his kindliness as a friend, in place of 
the work of his best hours, wrought into his most glowing 
words. When they hear of a minister who is distinguishing 
himself in some side-undertaking,— of lecturing or author- 
ship or entertainment, they feel sure either that he is a 
very remarkable man or that his congregation is not get- 
ting the food which they most crave. Many a wrecked life, 
stranded in the midst of a prosperous career, justifies this 
distrust, and recalls us from the fascinations of a life of 
wandering interests to the severer discipline of concentrated 
effort. Ordo you say, once more, that it is not every man 
who can be a good preacher, even if he makes it his single 
aim? I answer that, if it were certain that he could not 
master his speech and discipline his thoughts to meet the 
demands of the preacher’s method, there would seem to be 
better work for him to do out of the ministry than in it. 
But the examples are abundant which should make a man, 
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in earnest with the preacher’s purpose, very slow to despdir. 
In preaching, as in most other things, what passes for genius 
is in reality, for the most part, hard work ; and what passes 
for lack of capacity or for ill fortune is commonly the fault 
either of indolence or procrastination or the absorption of 
the best hours of the week in other pursuits. If the 
preacher offers to his people less careful work than they 
can find in the literature which is so accessible to them, or 
a less invigorating influence than they can obtain from their 
own thoughts or from communion with Nature, then the 
congregation which has discovered this insufficiency will 
turn to the resources of books or talk or country excursions, 
and run no risk of reasonable blame. If in the presence of 
the preacher they are in the presence of a trained specialist, 
who knows more than they do about things of which they 
want to know much, who brings them the ripe fruit of his 
best hours, and interprets to them the aspirations of which 
they are dimly conscious, then they will stay, and will listen 
with an earnestness which must forever be the delight and 
the amazement of the speaker. For nothing can be more 
delightful or more amazing than the results which any man 
perceives, when he has thoroughly consecrated himself to the 
production of a sermon, has said in it nothing of which he is 
not utterly sure, and has said that of which he is sure with 
simplicity and warmth. It is the same kind of amazement 
which must strike any other special student, when he finds 
that so many of the people about him, intelligent and inquir- 
ing though they may be, are superlatively ignorant of that 
which to him is so familiar. To find that the very little 
you can give goes a long way, that what appears to you so 
unsatisfactory and incomplete does convey the impression 
which you long to convey to some listening lives; to see 
that the slow and exhausting work which you have given to 
your theme was worth the while, and that men and women 
will listen to you, who will not listen to superficial or un- 
profitable talk ; to discover that, with all your doubts and 
your ignorance, you may still be, through that which you do 
believe, a breakwater of firm conviction for the shelter of 
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many drifting souls; to catch the vision of what may be, 
as you live on with equal consecration and with increased 
experience,— all this makes up a joy and a hope which are 
a sufficient result of life-long service, and which are only too 
exciting and bewildering when they come at once. There 
may have been a certain sense of limitation when one at first 
put away from himself the ambitions of the scholar and the 
fascinations of unprofessional occupations, and committed 
himself to the reading, the habits, and the recreations which 
should fit him for the preacher’s office alone. But the oppor- 
tunity enlarges as fast as we seem to narrow it. The more 
a man consecrates himself to this special work, the broader 
and higher as well as more engrossing does it become. He 
had never fairly dreamed before how living a need it was 
that the pulpit meets; how great a multitude of souls are 
lacking even the plainest food of their spiritual life, and are 
ready to welcome the message brought even by the most 
unpretending and inexperienced bearer, if it is delivered to 
them with sincerity, simplicity, and conviction. He deter- 
mines not to be a man whose habits of thought are different 
from those of other men, or who is willing to dabble with 
many things, while others are giving their life to one. He 
undertakes to know more about one thing than others do, 
and he rejoices in the thought that what is special to him 
is the universal focus of the most serious attention of all. 

But even when the preacher thus becomes an ardent spe- 
cialist,‘and has resolved to give his heart and soul to this 
single work, there remain at least two further conditions of 
his present opportunity. The first is a clear understanding 
of the special needs which the age expects its preachers to 
supply. It may well appear unwise to try to limit or narrow 
so varied and flexible an opportunity as the pulpit affords. 
What one man can say and what one congregation should 
hear may be unprofitable or impossible to other temper- 
aments and in other circumstances. Yet I feel sure that a 
more serious danger just now threatens the churches from 
lack of limitation and definiteness of preaching than from 
narrow and unyielding methods. A great and increasing 
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number of preachers have no fixed, limited, special, and 
engrossing message to deliver. They see that the age has 
no ears for the old dogmatic scheme, yet they cannot sur- 
render themselves wholly to the ephemeral themes which 
invite sensational oratory; and so they waver, with a tenta- 
tive, indefinite purpose, in which the force of preaching, as 
of all other public speech, is lost. What, then, is the need 
of the age which the pulpit can supply? It is not the 
restoration of the methods and spirit of earlier ages. The 
preaching which thus condemns the present, and looks back 
to the ages of faith, is making a hopeless struggle against 
the buoyant current of modern life. Nor is it the accept- 
ance of new truth as the whole truth, the abandonment of 
the past with its aspirations and ideals, and the searching 
for some modern Gospel, built out of new facts and guesses. 
The preaching which thus tries to propitiate the times is, in 
reality, only mocking the times,—as though there were not 
in our times as in all times, beneath all changes of method 
and phrase, the same deep life of human emotions and expe- 
riences, waiting for its interpretation into terms of the 
Infinite Life. In this interpretation lies the work which 
every age expects its preachers to do. There are two fac- 
tors in it,— the life that now is and the life that is forever ; 
the habits of mind and forms of speech, which change from 
age to age, and the message of the Holy Ghost, which 
remains the same. The preacher is the translator of this 
message into these forms of speech. It is one message, but 
the translation of it makes a problem of infinite variety. 
To one age and one people, for instance, the New Testament 
was a sufficient translation. Now, in its turn, the New 
Testament must be translated inte the language which men 
speak and feel to-day. How, then, can a man perform this 
work of an interpreter? He can only do it by a persistent 
grasp on both its factors,— the clear conviction of his single 
message, and the willingness to translate that message into 
living speech. If he holds fast the sense of his special 
message, if he understands himself to be, not the bringer 
of something new and strange, but the interpreter of the 
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eternal life of God in the souls of men, and the bearer of a 
message of universal interest and importance, then he will 
be lifted above all petty, temporary, local themes, and will 
dwell in the region of large and spiritual subjects. If, on 
the other hand, he is sure that his message must be trans- 
lated into the special language of his own time, then he will 
not deal in antiquated forms or rehearse forgotten stand- 
ards or recall men to outgrown doctrines, but will be for- 
ever calling his people on instead of calling them back, 
urging them to believe in the present instead of reverting 
to a better past, interpreting the life and thought which 
they actually share instead of dwelling in a region apart 
from the practical and working world. It is these two fac- 
tors of the preacher’s work which, combined, almost insure 
its success, and which, separated, almost condemn it to fail- 
ure. On the one hand, people do not want their preacher 
to be a man of their time, and nothing else. They do not 
want to have the horizon of their worship bounded by the 
temporary incidents, excitements, and habits which beset 
them through the week. They want to be lifted out of 
these temporary conditions into the calmness and the larger 
vision which come of communion with God. They want 
their minister to be a man who lives in this higher region, 
breathes this purer air, and imparts a larger meaning to 
their lives. But, on the other hand, they demand a man 
who is at the same time living in the same world with 
them, feeling the influences, accepting the methods, speak- 
ing the language of the present age. If the preacher dis- 
courses to them through the methods of medizval doctrine 
or in the language of technical theology, it is like a foreign 
tongue in the ears of practical and busy men and women. 
It must be present problems and present circumstances that 
they hear interpreted, if they are expected to hear at all. 
Thus, the preacher’s office, in every age, becomes deter- 
mined. It is a ministry of reconciliation. It is the con- 
stant adaptation of a single message to the ever-changing 
needs of mankind. It does not ignore or depreciate the 
present, because it is dealing with the eternal; it does not 
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forget eternity, because the present is so absorbing; it sees 
the present in the light of the eternal, lifts transient events 
into their larger meaning, and transfigures the slightest in- 
cidents with the glory which religion sees in nature and 
humanity, in life and death, in knowledge, in beauty and 
in goodness. 

I said that I should name but one further condition of 
the preacher’s opportunity, and you can hardly doubt what 
it must be. It is the faithful personal discipline of the 
preacher's private life. It seems a most simple and self- 
evident thing to say, that, if we are to speak with power to 
others of duty and of faith, it must be with the authority 
of those who are doing their duty and are strengthened by 
their faith; and I do not hesitate to assert, in the face of 
many flagrant exceptions, that the ministry as a whole 
meets this demand. The preachers I know are the best 
class of men I know,—far better, purer, braver, and more 
sincere than ministers are commonly believed to be. If I 
were to urge any young man to enter the ministry I should 
dwell with earnestness on the fact that in his calling he 
would associate with men of a high type, with lofty motives 
and noble interests, and that he would be constantly stimu- 
lated by the demands and influences of his work to be and 
to do his very best. All the sadder, therefore, must be our 
confession that the ministry appears to lead men into spe- 
cial temptations and to exhibit its own peculiar types of 
folly and of sin. If a minister is led astray by the direct 
fascination of conscious wrong-doing, it is certainly not 
because of, but in spite of, the natural influences of his call- 
ing. But it is still true, as Gibbon found it in his time, that 
the virtues of the clergy are more dangerous than their 
vices. Simplicity lies next door to credulity; unworldli- 
ness is close to unbusiness-like habits; confidence in human 
nature is the easy dupe of flattery; and absorbing interest 
in the visions of heaven has blinded many a preacher to 
the commonplace duties of earth. Here are the points in 
which the people of the world feel sure that our profession 
is weak. It is not the-common opinion that a minister is 
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likely to be a consciously bad man; but it is the common 
opinion that he is likely to be either easily deceived, or 
irregular in business dealings, or spoilt by kindness, or apt 
to value theological beliefs above plain habits of integrity. 
I do not then say the ministry demands of us a high, pure 
life ; for that is too evident to be worth the saying. I only 
remind you that the calling itself provides its own moral 
dangers, subtle and disguised in their nature, and lurking as 
near men # the fulness of their experience and success as 
in the self-distrustful days of their early ministry. There 
is but one way of resisting such ambuscades as these; and 
that is by a persistent watchfulness and a faithful self-disci- 
pline, beginning with the beginning of one’s work, and 
never held to be superfluous until that work is done. 
Upon the thoroughness of this discipline depend all the 
finer results of a preacher’s opportunity. It is not enough 
that you should be unscathed by many temptations which 
beset other men. The world expects that of you, and gives 
you small credit for it. But to escape the peculiar tempta- 
tions of your own profession, and to add to this freedom the 
special virtues which other callings teach,— to walk among 
men of business with a theory of business-dealing as rigid 
and scrupulous as the best, to balance simplicity of char- 
acter with clearness of judgment, to be holy yet wise, in the 
world yet not of the world, a man of visions yet a man of 
common-sense, humbled by success and reinforced by the 
lessons of failure,— this is what the world does not expect 
of you, and for this the world will turn to you and listen to 
you as long as you live. The preacher’s perfect opportunity 
comes only to such disciplined and consecrated souls. The 
tongues of men and of angels become to a congregation as 
sounding brass, if they are not the instrument of trained 
consciences and of devout faith; while many an unheralded 
and slightly gifted prophet slowly works his way into the 
hearts of his people, and finds them at last listening to his 
purpose instead of his words, and transmitting his faltering 
aspirations into their abiding strength. It is as life to life, 
as soul to soul, that the true preacher speaks, His enduring 
9 
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work is the impression of his character. Long after the 
force of his words is spent, the memory of his life still 
preaches to his people. It is still true, fellow-students, as 
it was when a great prophet spoke in this very place forty 
years ago, that “Only he can give who has; he only can 
create who is. The man on whom the Soul descends alone 
can teach.” 

FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY. 

® 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


A SERMON, BY REV. FREDERICK FROTHINGHAM. 
MATTHEW xxii., 42. 


We have entered on the first month of winter. It is the 
month of Christmas. But little imagination is needed to 
enable us to hear the advancing sound of Christmas bells. 
A not unfit time to ask the question, “ What think ye of 
Christ ?”’ 

This question may be so asked as to become one of the 
most empty and trivial of questions. It may be so asked as 
to become one not only of deep interest, but of high moral 
value. When Jesus asked it, he caught his enemies on the 
horns of a curious dilemma. Why do we ask it? Is it for 
curiosity or for judgment, for light, for love, or for some 
mingled purpose? According to our purpose, may it be 
trivial or real, and it may make or mar. 

In seeking now some real answer, let us first bring the 
question itself clearly before us. It is not, for instance, 
What know ye of Christ? though often confounded with 
that. We know of Christ, indeed of everybody and every- 
thing, far less than we think of him or them. Again, it is 
quite different from, though often taken for, the question, 
What believe ye of Christ? There is a vast amount of 
believing in regard to Christ, as in regard to most men and 
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things, which is far from being the result of our own care- 
ful thinking, and which thought concerns itself with.but 
little, save to defend it. Then the question of the text is 
quite another than What speculations have ye about Christ. 
Speculations abound. Some may be wise and good, others 
foolish and worthless. Not to thrust any on those to whom 
it is addressed is the aim of this discourse. It seeks rather 
the practical and real end of asking, What, looking at 
Jesus in the fullest, clearest light that the present day 
affords, are we justified in regarding as certain and true 
respecting him? 

This, it is not hard to see, is really for us one of the main 
questions in regard to Christ. Will any say, however, that, 
instead of being, What think ye of Christ? it ought to be, 
What is established concerning Christ? Then be it an- 
swered that men’s personal thinking so greatly modifies 
their view and statement even of what is established be- 
yond all reasonable question that it cannot safely be left 
out of any fair treatment of the theme, and still makes 
the question, What think ye? perhaps only second in mo- 
ment to the question, What is? Where, moreover, we can- 
not absolutely tell what is, the question, What think ye? 
increases in importance. Of course, we are all bound to 
think aright. When a truth is established and settled, we 
are all bound to hold it, and make it part of our thought. It 
has authority,— so to speak, a divine right to our allegiance. 
But, when it is not established and settled, and until it 
becomes so, thought is free, yea, under bonds to seek, to 
weigh, to question, to inquire, with the one qualification 
that it shall be in the interest and spirit of truth. 

The aim, then, of this discourse is to name some of the 
conclusions which, to its writer, seem justified, by the light 
of the present time, in regard to Christ. 

1. Of these the first is that He was. 

Whatever he was, whether man, demi-god, or God, it 
seems as clear as anything in history can well be that he 
was. Whatever his significance, it is the significance, not 
of a fiction, not of a delusion, not of a human invention, 
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but of a fact. There are, it is true, those who question 
and those who deny this. There are those who try to ex- 
plain it by other theories than the simplest and most com- 
manding, the almost self-evidencing theory,— namely, of 
its being fact. So may the blind man deny the existence 
of the sun in the heavens. He sees no sun. What proof 
that there is one? All the heat he is aware of he can ex- 
plain in other ways. Is there, then, no sun? There is 
none to him; but is there none at all? We know better. 
No man of sense would take his blindness as the measure 
of our sight. Here is a sun in human history, the fairest 
and most benign, so far as we yet see, that ever shone 
there. Whence came it? Man could not create it. It 
was not in him to invent it. It was only in him to be it. 
Only after it was could it be invented. And, even after 
it was, how man’s invention has failed to repeat it! Yea, 
itself stands mountain-high to-day, in its chaste, majestic 
simplicity, above the noblest creation which human in- 
vention, even with it in view, has been able to produce. 
Is its evidence asked for? First, greatest, last, itself is its 
evidence, — unique, colossal, unimpeachable, overwhelming ; 
penetrating and mastering the soul into which it enters, as 
the sun’s light and heat penetrate and rule the life of vegeta- 
ble, animal, and man. Is farther evidence asked for? In 
our New Testament it is; with its marvellous story, lovelier 
in its massive, deep simplicity, than even the wondrous story 
of Buddha. And this book is not the creature of to-day, but 
the child of centuries. Again, that evidence is in every one 
of the church edifices which dot the continents, and in all 
of which, with tender reverence, along with the name of 
God, in most of them as the dearest name of God, is named 
the name of Jesus Christ. And more and mightier even than 
this —for these may pass away and be no more,—ay, it is 
conceivable that the Bible may be extinguished through the 
course of a series of centuries’ degradation and decline — that 
name, not only itself, but in many of its children, is built 
into, inextricably bedded in, the immortal life of human 
language, whence, ages hence, were all else to pass away 
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and Christian churches and Bible to be no more, it may rise 


again disentombed, as to-day the history of ages long past 


is getting disentombed from Aryan and Turanian speech. 
There it is; and, even more than that, it is in the structure, 
the thought, the feeling, the hope of the world’s life to-day, 
a leaven there, working at the heart of it, and still to work 
until the whole be leavened with the all-recreating life of 
God. 

And thus that wondrous fact not only was, but is. If its 
past be denied, its present is beyond question. Jt is: if 
not a fulfilled fact, an inspiring ideal; if not a universally 
realized attainment, a forward-looking hope; if not every- 
where having made “all things new,” a glorious promise, an 
illuminating prophecy of the better to come. This much 
may safely be affirmed; and does it not contain all ? 

2. The fact existing, then, what now as to its import? 
Have we any reasonably clgar and sure light on that? 

We have. And be it noted, that, if we do not strain our 
expecting beyond reason, we are the surer of getting clear 
light. Suppose, for instance, that one expects to find that 
this fact is a God. Could any conceivable evidence estab- 
lish that? Could miracle, could any possible amount of 
miracle, prove that? Could any assertion of it in language 
prove it? Most surely not. For no man has seen God, nor 
knows the full credentials of a God. Then does any one 
look fo find a being neither God norman? Should we not be 
profoundly disappointed and heart-chilled at meeting such a 
being? The revelation of a God would divinely meet us. 
The revelation of a superb pattern and ideal of manhood 
would stir our blood, and make our nerves tingle with keen 
and glowing joy. But what should we make of one who, 
superhuman and not a God, was neither of tus by kindred, 
nor above us for the life-giving worship which belongs only 
to the Most High? What evidence could prove such an 
one to us, and what interest would the human mind take in 
studying such evidence? Would not one naturally feel that 
such a being could have no profound spiritual import to us? 
But, be this as it may, when We scan the evidence at our 
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command, we find very clearly indicated, notwithstanding 
all the mist and mystery attending it, the loveliest features 
of aman. There is no mistaking them. They glow with 
the radiance of the amplest human light. Whatever else 
and other they may be, they certainly are human. What- 
ever else or more any may feel like adding or ascribing 
to them, every one that gazes on them acknowledges 
their true humanity; and no one will surrender that, even 
when most earnestly asserting also their divinity. By all 
the credentials of humanity, they are human,—by speech, 
by tears, by aspiration, by limitation, by eating and drinking, 
by love and anger, by birth and growth. One need not add 
by sin; for sin, one of the sad attendants, need not be one of 
the credentials of humanity. Human, then, this fact surely 
is. On this point, agreement is universal: there is no denial. 
The only difference is as to whether more shall be claimed. 
So much at least all accept. There, then, we can safely rest. 

Resting there, in what a noble presence we are! Truly, 
it is a most restful presence,— the presence of unmistakably 
a most blessed human greatness. A man there of the rarest 
kind of greatness,— so great as, in utter simplicity and with 
not a trace of undue self-assertion, to seem almost super- 
human. Are any disposed to question his greatness? Then 
let them ponder the reverence, the almost worship, with 
which Paul, himself béyond question a great man, looked 
up to and spoke of him. Mark his words,— how simple, yet 
how vast, how fresh, how charged with youth and virility! 
Mark his parables,—so keen, so bright, so telling, so light- 
ning-like in their swift simplicity—in them the very 
highest quality of mind. See his breadth, of heart and 
thought, of conscience and will,— defending the sinner and 
yet not condoning even the forlornest in his sin, with even 
hand keeping the true balance of justice and mercy, meeting 
the moment’s need, but so as also to observe the eternal 
requirement. See him, how calm and yet instinct and alive 
with power, his solitary, unarmed personality moving and 
shaking even his country to its centre. Is it wonder that 
his very robe became electrical ? 
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Did he work miracles? In one sense, no: in another, 
yes. Notin the sense of suspending or violating the uni- 
versal law, but in the sense of freshly and superbly illus- 
trating that all-controlling law, he not only wrought mira- 
cles, but lived and was the supreme miracle. Surely, he 
must have been a most powerful and impressive person- 
ality. Must he not have been a far mightier than even our 
New Testament describes? It is not too much to say that 
the power of his mere personality must have been enor- 
mous. It must have impressed those who came within its 
influence with the feeling that there was nothing he chose 
to do that he could not do. Men would naturally say of 
him: “ Why, he could upheave a mountain, if he would. 
He could command an army. He could create a nation. 
He could arouse the dead. He could do anything but the 
impossible.” Utterly natural he was, of course. That un- 
derstands itself, as our German brethren say. And it was 
a great element in his power,—his being wholly one with 
every right law and tendency of human nature. Had he 
been otherwise, he might have astonished, perplexed, sur- 
prised, or bewildered people; but he could not have so com- 
pletely possessed them and swept them along with him as 
he did. He did not take them by bits, but took them 
wholly: so that, when he went away, they could not fit 
into their old life, but must, even in spite of themselves, 
make a new and better one. And he took them, not at 
their lowest, nor by their lowest, but by their highest and 
best. Nor, be it remembered, was it only weak souls, but 
strong and mighty ones, that he thus took captive. Call 
them simple and ignorant, if any will; but they were not 
weaklings. John the Baptist was certainly no weakling. 
Paul surely was one of the giants. Peter, James, John,— 
were they men of straw? Not quite. Is it too much to say 
that men in any age and anywhere would be drawn to him, 
and held by him with a heart-penetrating attraction? Many 
now are reading The Light of Asia. It is well worth the 
reading. As the heart warms with its fascinating story, 
cannot our eyes see through that beautiful presentation of a 
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superb personality the vision of even a lovelier and diviner, 
whom great Buddha himself would rejoice to greet as his 
elder brother, and who, though younger by hundreds of 
years in earthly manifestation, he would say must have been 
before him in the ages of the past eternity, as the Scripture 
says he was “before Abraham ” ? 

3. But, again, even more (and not less significant) than 
this seems plain. This Jesus was not only a vast man, but 
he was a most special man. 

No accident was he, but charged to the full with an inten- 
tion; and this not merely by his self-dedication, as any one 
of us may be, but antecedently to that, and by his very make 
and gifts, which, peculiarly his own, shared by him with no 
other, impelled him to his great self-dedication. They en- 
abled him to be the vast, unique soul that he is; and they 
come from that mysterious Power within all life, which 
moves and sways all things as it will. Let those who say 
that there is no God speak of this make and endowment 
as they may. Perhaps they will call it genius, covering 
their ignorance with a word which explains nothing and 
may express what is accidental. Perhaps, in more current 
phrase, they will call it the result of the slow evolution of 
the accumulating life of ages, whatever that may mean. 
But indeed who can explain it? Is it not really all that 
we can do to see it, when it comes? Is it not then our 
duty to accept and acknowledge it, when it comes,—not to 
make light of it, as though it meant nothing? Certainly, no 
great keenness of vision is needed to see it in Jesus. The 
marvellous vision is that which cannot see a thing so promi- 
nent and plain. If ever a man lived who could properly be 
said to be appointed, ordained, set apart, commissioned for a 
special work, certainly that one is Jesus, for the very work 
he set himself to do. For myself, I cannot see how they 
who believe in God can fail to see in Jesus a divine inten- 
tion,— a God-appointment, so to speak, which’ eminently 
made him “the sent” of God, and clothed him with author- 
ity from the Most High. And this in no unnatural or preter- 
natural way, but as naturally as Laplace and Benjamin 
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Peirce bear the mathematician’s commission and authority, 
Hannibal and Napoleon the military commander’s, Lycurgus 
and Justinian the jurist’s, Galen and Boerhaave the physi- 
cian’s, Galileo and Newton the scientist's, Copernicus and 
Kepler the astronomer’s, Socrates the philosopher’s, and 
Moses and Charlemagne the statesman’s. As each of these 
has his own place and mission, so emphatically has Jesus 
his. So palpable was this from the first, that from it came 
his other name, which at last became his overshadowing 
name, “ Christos,” “the Sent.” 

This third fact, if fact it be,—and is there any rational 
escape from it? ——is a momentous one. Mankind appreci- 
ate its value, and look for it especially in the case of-their 
religious leaders. Are men foolish or profoundly wise in 
doing so? Do they not know, do we not all know, that in 
this fact —in the God-gift — lies the intellectual basis of 
that authority which all men must acknowledge and whose 
need is so deeply felt? Man ever will follow those who, 
not second-hand learners merely, know at first hand what 
they teach, and are seers, not merely believers, of that 
which they affirm. In the light of his God-gift, Jesus saw 
what to the most of men is dim or hidden. In the strength 
of that vision, he knew what most men grope after or unbe- 
lievingly believe. Hence he rested and had faith in what 
most men but crave and hope. He had thence a power 
peculiarly his own, and, as the simple Scripture says, 
“taught them as Laving authority, and not as the scribes.” 
For he taught at first hand, as seeing, knowing, living what 
he said. Is it wonder that he was, as well as brought, a 
great “ glad tidings” to men? 

Are credentials asked for? Look not to “miracle,” so 
called, for them. Strike a higher key. Look at a broader 
and surer argument. And are they not striking and ample ? 
The first of them is the so-called “ fulness of the time”: on 
the one hand, the wide and hungry want for one such as he ; 
and, on the other, his fitness to meet that want. How 
eagerly the tired world took him to its heart, and straight- 
way began to rise again, refreshed! “ Dying,” it cried with 
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Paul, “and behold we live.” And then himself,— self- 
stripped of all the conventional means of power, and yet so 
great and benign and growing a power; rising on mankind, 
an ideal so pure and high, self-evidencing, bright, glorious, 
even as a sun in the heavens! Last of all, his words and 
works, of quality so imperishable, so truly “spirit and life,” 
that, though thrown out on the viewless air, they could not 
be allowed to die, and after centuries still -remain the 
choicest treasure of divinely human life. Are not creden- 
tials such as these enough? 

But some may say, “If he be truly human,— man, pure 
and simple,— he is just as fallible as you or I, and no more 
to be relied on.” Pray stop a bit. Say then, if you can, 
how fallible are you and I, when we are capable, honest, and 
true. But, not to dwell further on this question,— though 
it is worth asking, and has encouragement and strength in 
its right answer,— let us ask if fallibility is not a matter of 
degrees. Is knowledge as fallible as ignorance? Is light 
as fallible as darkness? Is truth as fallible as falsehood? 
Is rectitude as fallible as crookedness? Is age as fallible as 
youth? Is wisdom as fallible as folly? Is faith as fallible 
as doubt? Is high purpose as fallible as selfishness? We 
all know it is not. This touches the very point of the 
matter. These questions have not been piled up for rhetori- 
cal effect. Each of them covers one of the points in hand. 
Jesus certainly spoke with high purpose, in faith, with 
wisdom, in ripe maturity, in rectitude, in truth, with light 
and knowledge. He stood by his word. He spoke with 
power, so that men felt it was with authority. Had he not 
then authority? Did not those who heard, with their very 
souls say Amen! to his word,—ay, so deeply as even to 
exclaim, “ Man never spake like this man”? And have 
not the ages done so since? Still more, does not our deeper 
study of other world-religions show that they who went 
before him bore witness, ia their own varying phrase, to 
essentially the same word ? 

His authority would avail nothing, were it not avouched 
by the divine voice in the soul of those to whom he speaks. 
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It might astonish, it might overwhelm; but it could not 
convince. Now,it convinces. So evidently true is his great 
message that men now are even saying that it is no original 
word of his, that men knew it before, that they know it 
now. Very well, suppose it be so. Did he not speak that 
word? Did he not speak it with power? Did he not so 
speak it that it became a new word to those who heard it, 
and, recognizing it as true, they felt that they had not dis- 
covered it, and could not of themselves have found it? Of 
what moment is it whether the message was original with 
him? But was it not original with him? Is that only 
original which is spoken for the first time? Is not that as 
profoundly and richly original, which, though spoken before, 
ay, thousands of times before, is so spoken as it never was 
before? Is not that as divinely original, which, though 
others have known it, comes to him at first hand, his own 
vision, his own discovery, his own experience, the revelation 
God-given to his own soul? So Jesus saw, believed, lived, 
was. In the overflow of that fulness, he spoke. The soul 
of man said, Amen! If this be not authority, authority that 
can be trusted, authority that is not a terror and a tyranny 
but a help and an illumination, authority as infallible as 
the nature of the case allows, certainly as the requirement 
of human nature needs, please say, if you can, what that 
authority is! 

That Jesus was, that he was a man, and that he was a 
most special man, fitted and sent as a great religious leader, 
can we not say is beyond a reasonable doubt? More than 
this it is not intended now to affirm. So much as this is a 
mighty blessing from above. On the day, now near, which 
is consecrate to the memory of his birth, amid the joy, the 
forgiveness, and the gift-giving, which not more belong to 
the time than they characterize the life in him revealed, can 
our hearts refrain from a “ Glory to God in the highest,” 
for “ His unspeakable gift ” of Jesus Christ? 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARIES. 


During the past season, we have had the good fortune to be 
present at two memorable anniversaries,— one in commemora- 
tion of the First Church in Dorchester, six months or more ago, 
and the other in commemoration of the First Church in Boston. 
The services in both cases—sermons, speeches, music — were 
alike appropriate and worthy of the occasion. 

There is something in these celebrations which has always a 
strange power over us. The spirit which prompted men to found 
a church and commonwealth on this inhospitable coast is one to 
excite a perpetually increasing admiration and reverence, as the 
results of the movement to which it led reveal themselves from 
generation to generation. The more vividly we call before us the 
men and women of those earliest days, and the more earnestly 
we seek to enter into their minds and hearts, making ourselves 
partakers of their daily experiences, the more deeply and rever- 
ently we feel the fascination which held them, and led them 
whither it would as by a divine influence. More and more we 
thus learn to see that here was the creative power which has 
formed, not only our New England, but our American civiliza- 
tion, and charged it with a vitality which is unfolding new capa- 
bilities with each new generation. 

Nor is this view of the matter merely a Boston notion. An 
English writer in The Gentleman’s Magazine, giving an account 
of James Russell Lowell, says: “This coming out into the wil- 
derness for the sake of an idea is full of a moral chivalry, attrac- 
tive to an age bird-limed with the ‘expedient’ and suffocated with 
the ‘ practical. ... Sublime singleness of purpose, divine simpli- 
city of heart! The little child is again set in the midst of us by 
the dear Lord, and presently he overcomes the mailed Goliath 
with a sling and stone. ... Yet were they not fanatics? Enthu- 
siasts they were; but work and ‘business’ saved the balance of 
character. Their very narrowness and despotism were sensible 
and judicious.” 

As we listened to the sermons and speeches in Dorchester and 
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Boston, we felt all this, and a great deal more. Such a field for 
the inauguration of a great enterprise no men ever had. An 
entire continent lay here, offering to them its boundless resources, 
with hardships enough to call out their noblest qualities, and so 
fit them to make the most of the opportunities and treasures 
which lay waiting, as in ambush, to reward and enrich them. 
But the character of the men, the faith which animated them, 
was the controlling principle which enabled them to overcome 
all difficulties as agents and ministers of God, to make the most 
of their opportunities, to organize here a Christian common- 
wealth, and endow it with a vitality vigorous enough to expand 
with its growth and fill out in it all the functions of a mighty 
nation. 

As we sat in the First Church in Boston on the 18th of 
November, and listened to the speeches there made by men dis- 
tinguished in the different walks of life, we saw more distinctly 
than ever before how, in the little company who established the 
church two centuries and a half ago, were included the elements, 
moral, religious, and intellectual, which have infused themselves 
into the heart of this nation, growing with its growth, moulding 
its apparently heterogeneous elements into one consistent whole, 
and giving it the distinctive character which lies at the centre of 
all its greatness. 

We have already the interesting memorial volume of the Dor- 
chester celebration; and we hope in due time to have in a similar 
publication a record of the remarkable celebration in Boston. 
We cannot overestimate the debt we owe to those few self- 
denying men and women who made the first settlement here, and 
planted in the very soil the elements of character which have 
spread across the continent. The sumptuous Memorial History 
of Boston which has engaged the interest and the pens of a large 
number of her historians and literary workers for the past year, 
and whose first volume is already at hand, is a fit and timely con- 
tribution to our knowledge of those men, and of the development 
of their purposes as embodied in the growing life of this settle- 
ment, and its relations to the unfolding civilization of the country. 


MEMORIALS OF PROFESSOR PEIRCE, 


The Portland Advertiser of October 11 contains a sermon 
preached on the preceding day in the First Parish Church, by 
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Dr. Thomas Hill. From Proverbs ii., 6, it is shown that the three 
great intellectual gifts are: first, knowledge gained by experience; 
second, that gained by insight; third, the power of using knowl- 
edge and insight in the guidance of life. The real leaders of the 
races, “the master spirits, to whom all three gifts of intellectual 
power are vouchsafed in due proportion and in large measure, are 
to-day, as they have been in all ages, men of faith, of devout and 
religious spirit.” This position is illustrated by the case of Prof. 
Benjamin Peirce, whose body was laid in the grave the day before. 
But Dr. Hill goes on to say: Peirce “is not dead, and cannot die. 
The immortality of fame, which his works secure him, is but a 
faint penumbra of that brilliant glory into which his conscious 
spirit has ascended. God was to him the only reality. This world 
was always to him God’s school-house, furnished with the choicest 
text-books and apparatus; and he was ever desirous of receiving 
the Master’s approval. 

“In the works of God are hidden unfathomable depths of wis- 
dom and knowledge. And it was Peirce’s faith that whatever 
mathematical truth men reach by @ priori reasoning will, in that 
higher life into which he has entered, be found to have been fore- 
known and used by that Divine Architeot who inspires the mathe- 
matician as he does the poet and the prophet. Peirce believed 
with all his heart that, in consecrating himself to science, he was 
consecrating himself to God.” In conclusion, he says that Peirce 
“was not simply a mathematician; he was a man, interested in 
almost every thing of human interest, reading the literature of 
the past and of the present with appreciative and discriminating 
eye.” His especial interest was in the great spiritual and relig- 
ious aspects of truth. “ His heart was moved by the grandeur of 
the first chapter of Genesis; his conscience responded to the 
second and third chapters; his moral judgment pronounced a rev- 
erent Amen to the ten commandments; and his whole spiritual 
nature rejoiced in the Sermon on the Mount. He said that the 
Lord’s Prayer carried in itself the evidence of its divine origin. 
He bowed with reverent and rejoicing faith at the foot of the cross, 
and declared that in the very construction of the human heart the 
dread sacrifice on Calvary was prefigured and required. Science 
had not, in his view, completed her task until she had led men to 
God. Knowledge must be supplemented by insight, and insight by 
that religious wisdom which shows the divine beauty of Jesus, and 
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the necessity of his messages of reconciling mercy. Sin was the 
one great sorrow of the universe, and Christ was the only adequate 
consoler.” 

In the Harvard Register for May, Dr. Hill had given a bio- 
graphical sketch of Peirce; and the November number of the same 
journal contains the sermon of Dr. Peabody and the address of Dr. 
Clarke. The New York Nation, the Boston Advertiser, and the 
Christian Register have contained valuable sketches, also, of* the 
great mathematician’s character and labors. And best of all is 
his classmate, O. W. Holmes’ tribute, in the Atlantic. Peirce was, 
in many respects, like his maternal uncle, Dr. Ichabod Nichols, 
whose memory is so deeply revered in all the Unitarian Churches 
of New England. 


MRS. CHILD AND MRS. MOTT. 


The recent death of these distinguished women, within a few 
weeks of each other, marks the distance we have passed since the 
great anti-slavery contest, in which they were both pioneers, and 
of which they were in different senses representative. Lucretia 
Mott was, from the beginning, one of the most effective speakers 


5 
on the abolition platform; her training as a Quaker preacher, 


superadded to her sterling sense, mental vigor, and ready sym- 
pathy, fitting her to lead in the then unusual service, for a woman, 
of the agitation of a great moral cause by public discussion and 
appeal. “Honorable women, not a few,” followed in the path 
which she did much to open and make approved. 

Lydia Maria Child was, among women, the literary pioneer in 
the anti-slavery movement, devoting the pen which had come 
already to be known as graceful, vigorous, and fruitful, to the 
early and arduous service of this cause; and leading in a depart- 
ment whose influence, including the consummate success of Unele 
Tom’s Cabin, helped immeasurably to hasten the downfall of 
slavery. Mrs. Child’s own productions, from the Appeal for the 
Class of Americans called Africans, to the vigorous and states- 
manlike letter to Governor Wise, in 1859, had no small share 
in shaping public sentiment toward that consummation. 

But the anti-slavery cause, though for many years the leading 
interest of these women, did not bound the work of either. Both 
have been identified with all the leading movements which, under 
the name of “ reforms,” have marked the aufkldrung period of our 
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American social and intellectual life. Both have greatly contrib- 
uted to add dignity, impetus, and moral value to these movements 
by the essential womanliness of their own characters, the intel- 
lectual vigor and sobriety of their utterances, the purity and hu- 
maneness of their aspirations. Both were early identified with 
liberal religious movements,— Mrs. Mott as one of the protesting 
party which, under the lead of Elias Hicks, was cast out of Or- 
thodox Quakerdom, in 1827; and Mrs. Child as a Unitarian, and 
afterward a warm sympathizer with the Swedenborgian, Tran- 
scendental, and Free Religious Movements. How far either cast 
off the bonds,—if that is the phrase for it,—we should say, lost 
the connection —of historical Christianity, we are not sure that 
either has clearly left on record; but we do not find that the fun- 
damental Christian sentiments and convictions suffered any eclipse 
in either. On the contrary, by interest, conviction, and character, 
both must be counted for religion as surely and as gratefully as 
for freedom or for humanity. Mrs. Child’s special service as a 
pioneer in the now sometimes overvalued, though never too care- 
fully studied, department of comparative religion deserves the rec- 
ognition and remembrance of American theologians. Her Prog- 
ress of Religious Ideas, though not profoundly learned, was 
grandly conceived, and opened a new world of religious thought 
to multitudes. 

With the distinction mentioned above, both were representation 
as well of the movement and for the removal of disabilities in 
the legal and social status of women,—one, from the numerous 
publications on the subject, temperate, refined, cogent, taking 
always the highest and most unanswerable ground; the other, in 
the indescribable mingling of saintliness and sense which charac- 
terized her often rambling but always racy and practical, some- 
times extremely pungent, speech. Mrs. Child is also gratefully 
remembered as one of the earliest and most acceptable writers for 
children, and the editor of one of the first published magazines 
for juvenile readers. 

Of Mrs. Mott, a friend writes as follows : — 


It was a privilege to know Lucretia Mott, a delight to hear her silver 
tones, a benediction to come within her spiritual influence. Her first 
vocation of teacher was because of the sacrifices her husband felt obliged 
to make on account of his intense hatred of slavery. Of course, neither 
in a business way nor in his domestic life could he consistently use the 
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products of slave-labor. The year 1818 saw her “called,” as truly as 
any ever was, to the ministry, which was, in her case, a constant testi- 
mony against war, intemperance, slavery, the bondage of creeds. Not 
ten years after she began to preach, the Hicksite controversy broke out; 
and Mrs. Mott took the advanced ground upon depravity, atonement, 
and the Trinity. In the separation that ensued, bitter things were said 
and bigoted things were done; but, though often cut to the quick, 
Lucretia Mott never permitted herself, in the heat of controversy even, 
to return evil for evil. She felt the injustice of exclusion, but saw it 
was better to suffer in peace after a vigorous protest had been made. 
In 1840, she was excluded, because of her sex, from membership in the 
World’s Anti-slavery Convention, though a delegate. In 1848, she came 
to the front in behalf of woman’s rights, for which she worked with pen 
and tongue, without weariness or discouragement, to the last hour of her 
life. Her half-century of preaching was richly blest. Wherever she 
spoke, people felt the supremacy of the life over the creed, felt that good- 
ness was real godliness, felt that to bless our fellow-man was truly to 
worship God. She gave a great deal of time to the working classes, 
shared Dr. Channing’s views about their elevation, spoke hopefully and 
wisely at meetings of their friends, pressed forward temperance effort 
as their certain emancipation from the worst oppression. Interested in 
anti-slavery, even in her Nantucket home, no woman certainly did more, 
none maintained such sweetness of spirit through insult and opposition, 
none was so cheerful in her self-sacrifice, preferring to give up sugar 
altogether rather than profit by unpaid labor of bondsmen. She was a 
“birthright ” peace-advocate. She could not see how Christians could 
sustain a government resting upon bayonets. She literally believed in 
not resisting evil. She practised her life through the returning good for 
evil. And so she enjoyed constantly that profound peace in which she 
anticipated the eternal peace she has now gone to enjoy. Her sweet face 
seemed in her best moments to beam like an angel’s, her rich voice was a 
benediction of good-will, her uplifting spirit brought to many the blessed 
consciousness of a heavenly kingdom really coming upon earth. H, 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 





This Union held its National Meeting in Boston during the 
month of October, in the Clarendon Street Baptist Church. This 
notice did not find room in our November number. Miss Frances 
Willard, as is well known, is the President of this National Asso- 
ciation of Women, which is already acknowledged to be the most 
efficient and powerful temperance organization in the country. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is the President of the Massachusetts 
State Union, and her zeal in the cause is only equalled by that of 
Miss Willard, whose earnest devotion to the work commands great 
confidence. 

The meetings were conducted with perfect decorum and order. 
The various reports from different parts of the country were read. 
Money was pledged from the local unions, and addresses were 4 
made by able speakers and workers in the cause. The confusion 
in the house incident to a great audience moving to and fro dead- 
ened the sound of some voices; but many of the ladies spoke with 

: a clear, distinct, and sonorous utterance, heard in all parts of the 
church. 

Our space will not allow us to enlarge upon the work. It is 
sufficient to say that the ladies are quiet, energetic, practical, 
showing no disposition to embroil themselves with political parties. 
Although many of them are Prohibitionists, they are ready to 
enter in any wedge to cut this monster evil in twain, and have 
already used their influence successfully in many places to induce 
the law-makers in towns and villages to enforce their own license 
laws in regard to the sale of liquors. The lamentable weakness of 
city councils in yielding to every miserable rum-seller who peti- . 
tions for license is enough to rouse the indignation of all the 
friends of temperance. 

These ladies, beside trying to influence public sentiment in this 
way, are publishing temperance literature, and, best of all, training 
the children of our public schools in their Wednesday and Satur- 
day gatherings to habits of temperance. 

In almost all our towns and villages in Massachusetts, there is a 
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woman’s union. Why should not women be the ones to move in 
this great matter, when they are the victims who die daily with 
untold miseries brought upon them by husbands and btothers who 
are debased by the fatal cup ? 

The fee, in order to become a member of these Unions, is fifty- 
five cents,— twenty-five cents for State membership, twenty-tive 
cents for the national membership, and five cents for the national 
treasury. If our readers should look in on them at their weekly 
meetings, they would see a group of children,— fifty or a hundred, 
—singing temperance songs together, and hearing familiar talks 
or stories from the ladies presiding. Here, they go to the fountain- 
head, and make the early springs pure. Much as we may say 
about the unnatural reaction after temperance revivals, we believe 
this steady work among the children has the smile of God upon it. 
No pledge ever prevents a grown person or child from taking 
liquor as a medicine. It only prohibits social drinking, which is 
the, open door to ruin for many. 

If we Unitarians allow our Orthodox and Methodist and Baptist 
and Universalist brethren to do this work and stand apart, the 
more the pity for us. ‘They are all ready to fellowship with us in 
this matter. It is one way, if we did but see it, to soften theolog- 
ical animosities. The wave of illiberal feeling started by Mr. 
Moody, in connection with Mrs. Livermore as President of the 
State Board, was swept away, to the honor, be it said, of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Massachusetts; and 
they know no sect. 

If it be asked, What can we as Unitarian women do? we an- 
swer, Join the Union in your town, pay your fee, and, if you can- 
not go often to their meetings, you will be received cordially when 
you can look in upon them; and your money will go to help the 
cause. 

‘We are not speaking of local reform clubs in villages, excellent 
as those may be, but of these women’s “ Unions,” whigh are 
branches of this great organization which is spread over the coun- 
try. Do not let us stay out in the cold. We may not like all 
their methods of action. But what institution is ever perfect ? 
Shall we stop to be fastidious, when this fearful curse of intemper- 
ance is bringing our working classes to poverty and killing women 
by slow torture ? 

We are all now interested as Unitarian women to raise money 
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to send the blessed gospel to those who are longing to receive it. 
Let us not forget those at our very doors who are making them- 
selves brutes, and not only visit them with tender watchfulness, 
but do all in our power to make a public sentiment which shall 
shame the rum-seller and rebuke the city and town governments 
of Massachusetts which have not strength enough to enforce their 
own laws. 

Since writing the above, a temperance meeting has been called 
in Boston, at the Tremont Temple, by gentlemen who are not 
specially identified with any temperance societies, but who are 
aroused to the sense of the evil of intemperance in this country 
and the necessity for action. One good symptom of the meeting 
was the desire manifested to bring about a revival of all parties for 
the work, and a spirit of appreciation of the labors of the temper- 
ance workers around us, even though there might not always be 
agreement in regard to methods of action. 

We sincerely believe in all the labors of benevolent persons to 
establish coffee-houses and such like places for the entertainment 
of the workingman,; but, as one gentleman said in his speech at 
this meeting, we might as well try to dip out the Atlantic with a 
pitcher as to operate in this way in Boston, when there are two 
thousand liquor-shops open in the city to-day. It was argued by 
some that a demand will produce a supply, no matter what the 
prohibitory laws may be. But does not a supply also produce a 
demand? <A boy may demand bad company; but, if his father is 
wise, the first thing he will do is to keep the bad company out of 
his yard and neighborhood, before he begins to work upon the 
boy’s conscience. So with the drunkard. Let us keep the liquor 
away from him first, and then we shall have some ground to stand 
upon in our moral work. The favorite idea among some philan- 
thropists, that the introduction of lager beer into this country will 
stay intemperance, we believe a most fatal one. Beer-drinking, 
we have seen from our own observation, if it does not make men 
villains, makes them beasts. A lady resident in Germany for ten 
years tells us that the disgusting brawls incident there to beer- 
drinking, if witnessed here, would soon convert the advocates of 
beer from the error of their ways. The arguments in favor of light 
wines for the people will fall away, if one can only see the Swiss 
peasants returning on Monday morning, after their Sunday’s 
carousal. The landed proprietors always consider Monday a lost 
day. 
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We cannot say that we believe in prohibiting liquor as a beve- 
rage; but we believe in making it a hard thing for the poor or 
rich man to get it. Let the government of this country take the 
matter entirely into its own hands, sell only the best liquor at the 
highest prices in a few places, and we should soon see a change. 
It may be said, “This is a great injustice to the poor man.” Not 
at all. If he wants such a luxury, he must pay for it. If he can- 
not afford to buy a Thanksgiving turkey, he goes without it. No- 
body says that is unfair. The wealthy man in this case can have 
the privilege of getting intoxicated, but not the poor man. Well 
and good. If the wealthy man becomes a brute, the wife is shel- 
tered in her spacious house or among her friends or by the law. 
If a poor man comes home intoxicated to his little hovel, the wife 
has no escape from his fury; for we have seen cases where she has 
hidden among her poor neighbors, in daily fear that her husband 
would come and drag her forth. 

Let us at least do the duty that is nearest to us, and, as we 
have said before, see to it that the license law of one country is no 
longer a dead letter. 


IN MEMORIAM: MARTHA PERRY FOSTER. 


This dear and venerable lady has just passed away, in Keene, 
N.H., at the ripe age of eighty-five years. Her life dates back to 
the period when our country towns were in their prime, before the 
hurrying life of cities had crept in upon us, and when men and 
women knew each other in the streets, talked over the sermon on 
Sunday, watched by each other’s bedsides in sickness, and lived in 
the good old-fashioned ways of New England, which perhaps can 
never be improved by our modern luxury and excitement. 

Mrs. Foster’s name merits especial mention as one of the earliest 
pioneers of our faith. When the unfortunate rupture came by 
which the Congregational churches of New England were divided 
in twain, she was among the first who, in company with her 
brothers and sisters, took the side of liberty of thought, and 
believed in a pure life rather than in a confession of creeds. We 
who live in these favored days, and love our brethren of all denom- 
inations, and agree to disagree, can hardly realize what it cost 
those early Unitarians to leave the old places where their kindred 
had worshipped, and be exposed to the hard thoughts and cold 
looks of their fellow-townsmen, who sincerely believed that the 
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new thinkers were under the judgments of God. Let us remember 
that. these old believers were conscientious in their motives, and 
forget all the human passions and errors on both sides, and thank 
God that the world has grown, and the followers of Jesus have 
learned to allow each disciple to understand him as he will, if only 
he will love the Master. The venerable mother of our departed 
friend, whose name she bore, and who was distinguished for her 
force of character, was greatly in advance of her contemporaries ; 
and, although she adhered piously to the Church of her youth, she 
expressed on her death-bed a desire that her children should think 
for themselves, and her confidence that they would never dishonor 
the Christian name. 

Mrs. Foster had a mind of unusual intellectual activity. She 
was alive to all new phases of thought, familiar with the leaders 
of truth, hospitable to any new theories, and so broad in her judg- 
ments that none lacked justice at her hands. When this Review 
was first started, she welcomed it as much as a young athlete of 
thought, and in her declining hours followed up its subjects with 
eagerness, and lent her copy right and left to any neighbors who, 
in these days of light literature, would stop to read it. Her mem- 
ory for persons and things was so remarkable that, although living 
all her life in a comparatively retired home, it was difficult in con- 
versation with her to mention an honored name, a brave worker, 
a choice acquaintance, or a rare mind, about whom she would not 
have some new information to give. 

Her life was not free from sorrows, and some bitter ones. She 
lost the husband of her youth and of her middle age. Once, on a 
canal-boat, she was thrown violently into the water, and saved only 
by the energy of her husband. The nervous shock of this accident 
lasted her through life. But her crowning sorrow was the loss of 
her only beloved child and son, who was the bright spot in her 
widowed life. And here the beautiful ripening of her character 
began. Such patience, such sweetness, such cheerfulness, are rarely 
witnessed. After the blow was softened by. time, she became, as it 
were, a citizen of another country, so great was her faith in the 
near presence of her departed friends ; and yet she lost not a whit 
of her interest in this present life. Her good cheer attracted 
young and old, who snatched intervals gladly from their avoca- 
tions to sit awhile in her chamber, when she became helpless at 
the last, and vied with each other in brightening her weary. hours 
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of pain. Such an aged invalid we do not often see, who would 
hide her pangs, be always hopeful of some new remedy, content 
and more than content with everything done for her, only praying 
that she might pass away before she lost her powers, and became 
a burden to her friends. 

Her wish was granted. She was conscious and serene to the 
last moment; and her love of early days and the ties of blood were 
so strong that she asked to be carried after her departure to the 
ancestral house, where she first lived with her beloved brother, and 
out of which so many of her race had been borne. There, with a 
smile of ineffable peace on her face, amid the immortal chrysanthe- 
mums around her, with prayer and Scripture from her devoted 
pastor, and the hymn, “There is rest for the weary,” the earthly 
form of this mother in Israel was carried forth to rest in the beau- 
tiful cemetery of her native home. 


EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


The International Education Congress at Brussels, which took 
place the past autumn, has excited much attention, as we judge 
from the reports given us in the Women’s Educational Union, 
which we have received from England. 

The closing report of the secretary showed that the discussion 
covered a great many subjects, beginning with “Primary and 
Secondary Instruction.” The discussion was animated on the 
question whether schools should furnish general instruction or 
special teaching, with a view to the career of the pupil; and the 
friends and opponents of classical learning expressed their opin- 
ions, as the journal says, with that breadth of view which would be 
expected from men who are not only classical scholars, but familiar 
also with the sciences and modern languages, which the modern 
thinker believes so important. A second question was “ Higher 
Culture,” especially in commercial schools, which seems to us very 
desirable. A third subject was “Industrial Schools,” which it 
was thought ought to be modified to suit the branches of indus- 
try in particular localities. “Instruction for Adults” was the 
fourth topic, and the propriety of establishing workmen’s societies. 
England, says the journal, has set a noble example with her work- 
ing-men’s and her working-women’s colleges. Military exercise 
was advised; but some favored the complete suppression of the 
army. “Hygiene in Schools” was a fifth subject, taking up the 
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lighting of school-rooms by windows well situated, the ventilation, 
the state of play-grounds, the medical attendance, the statistics in 
regard to the physique of the children, etc. 

The president congratulated them on having gathered such an 
assembly from all parts of the globe, composed of distinguished 
men and women, whose deliberations had been carried on with so 
much tact, discretion, and propriety, saying that “he was per- 
suaded that they would all carry away from the Congress the sat- 
isfactory remembrance of having discussed questions of the highest 
order with persons worthy of treating them and capable of finding 
for them the truest solution. 

M. Desguins made some interesting remarks at a previous meet- 
ing about the difference in the mental powers of the sexes, which 
we quote, and also the comments which the editor of the journal 
makes upon them : — 


“ Theoretically speaking, there are differences of aptitudes rather than 
inferiority in women, as compared with men; but those differences may 
be the result of our civilization. In North Africa, he had had opportu- 
nities of observing, during twelve months’ sojourn, the immense supe- 
riority of the women over the men. The credulity, the superstition, 
with which women are reproached, are a result of their bad education. 
Woman may be considered either as the companion of man or as the 
mother of his children or as a member of society. Her education must 
not be whoily either for domestic life or for the world. Nor is it desirable 
to arm her for competition with men. But we have no right, according to 
any natural law, to shut her out from any profession whatever. Compe- 
tition, however, need not greatly be feared, just on account of those dis- 
tinct aptitudes of women which would make them superior to men in 
the exercise of certain special functions only. The instruction needed for 
women is twofold, like all other right systems of instruction,— general 
training which allows of the development of all her faculties on the one 
hand, and special or professional training which will fit her for the strug- 
gle of life.” The speaker went on to the consideration of women’s place 
in the political organization; but we must limit our quotation to the 
above passage, which corroborates so strongly the view we have always 
held of women’s indefeasible right to perfect freedom in the culture and 
employment of their faculties, and of the strong probability that no large 
number will compete with men in the worldly arena. They will be fellow- 
workers in many sphéres of labor; but, the more character is drawn out 
by independence and higher culture, the more distinct will be the differ- 
ences and the more perfect the harmony. 


Marrua P. Lowe, 





Foreign Periodical Literature. 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. ° 


La Critique Philosophie, edited by M. Renouvier, which is one 
of the most liberal and able of the French philosophical journals, 
has a quarterly supplement, Za Critique Religieuse, conducted 
by the same editor. Ina recent number, M. Alfred Bénezech 
writes on liberal religion and democracy in France. He exam- 
ines closely the grounds of Catholicism and Protestantism, and 
indicates the directions in which they are most widely, sepa- 
rated. The two elements of Protestantism, orthodoxy and 
liberalism, pass in careful review. The gains which liberalism 


has made are clearly recognized,-and the necessity for recon- 
structing traditional forms of belief upon a new basis of faith 
and piety. The spirit and tendency of Catholicism as totally 


opposed to this spirit of progress is arraigned in an elaborate 
indictment. The author closes in the conviction that the future 
of democracy is bound up with that of the Church. A demo- 
cratic and liberal republic needs a religion which corresponds to 
it. Protestantism is that religion, because it is liberal in its 
principle, anti-clerical in its notion of the Church, laical in its 
constitution, holding a modern and humane morality, and so 
progressive that it follows all the movements of society without 
becoming a slave to it. 

M. Pillon reviews a little book, Paroles de Foi et de Liberté, 
La Piété Moderne, by Auguste Bouvier. The object of the book 
is to define modern piety and to present its characteristics 
in opposition to those of supernatural, traditional piety. The 
piety which M. Bouvier calls modern, following the abstract of 
the reviewer, is that which accords with modern thought, the 
only method which modern thought applies to religious knowl- 
edge as to all other kinds of knowledge. This method is experi- 
ence, which recognizes not the transcendent God, but the univer- 
sal spirit, the first and final cause of all things. Modern piety 
finds a divinity everywhere. It recognizes it in nature, in his- 
tory, in man. It strives to comprehend it and to be filled 
with it. The three characteristics which it presents are breadth, 
energy, and an optimistic confidence, In its breadth, it adjusts 
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itself to all those affirmations of science which have been consid- 
ered hostile to religion. All that is real and true bears to-day 
the mark of the divine seal. In its energy, it invokes all the 
powers of the man, not only to ‘seek the divine, but also to unfold 
and produce it; for human faculties are also the instruments of 
the divine, which only need to be put into play to flash with 
divine light. The third characteristic, that of faith or confidence, 
is founded on a faith in the action and the progressive victory of 
the divine. When we see the divine working everywhere, we 
feel that the good will prevail sooner or later, perhaps with an- 
other agitation, under another régime, and by other méans than 
ours., We do not suffer ourselves to become depressed, or the 
imagination to become darkened by the fogs of the present mo- 
ment, or even discouraged by the obstinacy of prejudice, the 
violence and the temerity of .the passions of class or race, and 
the thousand defects which belong to reality. 

M. Bouvier then shows wherein modern differs from tradi- 
tional piety, which lives on its faith in miracles, mystery, and 
authority, which needs formulas and creeds. Modern piety does 
not admit miracles, and has no need of them. ~ 

It seeks and expects to find God, the divine, in the natural 
order, consecrating and sanctifying the natural; that is to say, 
the conscience, science, art, politics, and common life,—in one 
word, all existence. Modern piety does not have the same idea 
of sin as traditional piety. It neither believes in original perfec- 
tion, nor in the radical corruption of man, nor in eternal pains 
in revenge for sins against an infinite being. It sees in sin igno- 
rance and moral weakness, much more than intentional or volun- 
tary revolt, but not that hatred of God and goodness, that dark 
malice, that radical depravity which tradition imputes to that 
sombre realization of evil named Satan, and to the souls which 
are considered to be damned by him. 

Finally, modern piety, according to M. Bouvier, differs from 
traditional piety in that it does not worship a theological and 
speculative Christ of the imagination, instead of the living and 
historic Jesus. It holds that “Jesus is truly and not fictitiously 
our brother, and that the divine is in him under the same condi- 
tions, if not in the same degree, as in us. It is precisely for 
this that it finds it usefyl to contemplate him, and to strive to be 
united to him,” 
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In commenting upon this book, which we have not seen except 
in the reviewer’s abstract, M. Pillon says : — ; 

The conception which is presented and praised is that which dominates 
in Protestant liberalism. But have we here truly modern piety,— that is, 
the only type of piety which conforms and adapts itself to the intellectual 
culture of our age? Is that all that remains to-day of the religious senti- 
ment? Is it true that the religious soul which rejects the yoke of ortho- 
doxy, and which no longer literally holds to the old confessions of faith, 
is obliged to content itself with the piety which liberal Protestantism 
offers to it,—an optimistic piety, sure of progress, which only pre- 
serves very feebly the Christian sentiment of evil, and abandons the 
symbols which it has presented to the believing,—a piety which dis- 
penses with the supernatural, even with the morally supernatural,—a 
piety which, in defiance and disdain of anthropomorphism, does not wish 
to know any other object than the divine, a force in place of a person,— 
and which sees little more in the divine paternity and the sonship of 
humanity than a beautiful and touching image? According to M. Bou- 
vier, there is no other which would be compatible with the exigencies of 
reason and of science. But it would be necessary to determine previously 
that which reason and science truly permit, and that which they require 
in matters of religious faith. It appears to us that, if that determination 
were made with exactness, the field of the possible and legitimate concep- 
tions of piety would be found to extend beyond the limits traced by our 
author. Provided, however, that one was careful not to take as facts 
of science and axioms of the reason ideas derived from any metaphysical 
system of the ancient or the modern method. 


In an article on “Les Eléments Divins des Religions Antiques,” 
the Bibliotheque Universelle et Revue Suisse, No. 8, 1880, has 
some interesting reflections upon the religion of the Israelites, 
mostly of a popular nature. The writer extols the incomparable 
majesty of the Jewish conception of Jehovah, in which the Deity 
is considered as infinitely distinct from and above the world, and 
yet penetrating all things. In studying Jewish morals, he finds 
no precepts there which have not had their equivalent in other 
religions. The difference exists more in the spirit which they 
inspire. Morality is placed upon its true grounds and receives 
a new name, which is not found elsewhere in the sense in which 
it-is found in the Bible,—holiness. For God and for man, holi- 
ness consists in conformity to the wili of God. Jehovah is to 
be inviolable in his will as in his essence. The author affirms 
the “divinity of the religion of Israel to the exclusion of all 
other systems of antiquity, not as a blind submission to a dog- 
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matic tradition, but as a necessity of thought. The Jewish peo- 
ple have not claimed too much in attributing to themselves an 
exceptional rdéle in the spiritual economy of our globe.” 

In the Contemporary Review for November, the Duke of 
Argyle gives the third of his interesting and thoughtful papers 
upon the “ Unity of Nature,” this time treating “ Animal Instinct 
in its Relation to the Mind of Man.” In this paper, the writer 
endeavors to show the spontaneousness and truthfulness of the 
animal instinct, and then argues “that as we know the instincts 
of the lower animais to be the index and the result of laws which 
are out of sight to them, so also have our higher instincts the 
same relation to truths which are of corresponding dignity and 
of corresponding scope.” 

In the same number, Rev. J. Baldwin Brown has an excellent 
article on “The Relation of Christian Belief to National Life.” 
Recognizing the strength and prominence of modern agnosti- 
cism, and treating it with good-tempered courtesy, he is yet 
confident that the belief in the spiritual will show itself in 
nobler and yet nobler forms, as society progresses :— 


I look upon this atheistic episode —it is no more —as a fierce, blind 
protest against the base doctrine of hope and fear to which our Evangel- 
ical theologians have well-nigh reduced our Christianity. Belief in the 
spiritual will more and more become a visible, elevating, and ennobling 
doctrine, lifting man out of himself, and drawing him by sweet and 
strong constraints to all nobleness, purity, and charity. Salvation will 
be restored to its old deep meaning of health and soundness. The saved 
man will be the man who does strenuously his duty to God, to himself, 
and to all mankind. 


Speaking of what might befall, if the creed or the no-creed 
of the atheist were triumphant, and were accepted as the truth 
in all cultivated society, Mr. Brown says : — 


It would be worth enduring some deep sadness and darkness for a 
season, to see humanity, in spiritual might, rise on rampant Atheism, tear 
its flimsy sophisms to tatters, and banish it as a hideous nightmare from 
the earth. Some such experience may be awaiting our Atheistic schools. 
Intellect has grown wanton of late. A dread discipline of anguish may 
be appointed to it in that bare desert of atheistic negations into which 
it has led itselt forth, and is seeking to lead forth the world. We seem 
to see, with eyes blinded with tears, the dark night of lonely despair, in 
which our proud and contemptuous culture may be ordained to wander; 
until it hungers again for the bread which cometh down from heaven, 
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and seeks joyfully the light which, to a spirit’s eye, floods over the celes- 
tial sphere. But what shall this poor man do whose only comfort it 
has embittered, whose only hope it has blighted, and whose living foun- 
tain it has poisoned in the spring? The poor have the Gospel preached 
unto them still, and many a cup of pure, bright pleasure does it lift to 
their lips. 

There was a service at a little conventicle on the Surrey Hills, a few 
Sundays ago, a sample of thousands of peasant services which are held 
each Sunday in our land. Poor laborers and humble tradesmen filled 
the place. Very hard were the lives of many of them, very long and 
weary their toil, very dull and sad their lot. But there they were for a 
time in another world. An evangelist preached to them sound, stirring, 
vital doctrine about righteousness; and they were made to feel that dili- 
gence, honesty, thrift, cheerfulness, and charity were all within its pale. 
A peasant prayed with a dignity and a power of thought and inspiration 
which would have touched our prophets of culture, and which nothing 
but the Bible could have taught him; and he prayed for blessings which 
even an agnostic would recognize as good both for souls and States. 
‘They sang hymns which seemed for the time to uplift them; aud they 
saw, above their narrow and squalid lot, a world in whose joys and 
glories they too had a part. And then they went home to their poor 
hovels, their cabbage and their crust, and their dull, monotonous tasks, 
feeling that life was not all a bare desert; that toil and pain and sick- 
ness are not its only experiences; that it has passages of joy that might 
gladden an angel, and hopes which lift themselves to God and heaven. 
There are ten thousands of such churches, let us thank God, scattered 
about England. None but God knows the precious contribution which 
they offer to the stability and the fruitfulness of our industrial, social, 
and political life. I confess I am somewhat sceptical as to the extent 
of the so-called alienation of the “masses” from the Gospel. Their 
alienation from the churches is already too manifest; but | think we 
quite underrate the hold which the truth and comfort of the Gospel have 
upon their hearts. 


The Saturday Review, Nov. 6, 1880, notices a remarkable 
philological discovery, in its review of the “Early History of 
Chinese Civilization,” by Terrien de la Couperie, a gifted young 


sinologue who bids fair to introduce a new era in the study of 


Chinese. “The author, by a long and patient investigation of 
the- various means of arriving at a knowledge of the most 
ancient character of Chinese writing, has arrived at the aston- 
ishing conclusion that the Chinese language is an ancient member 
of the great family of agglutinant languages known as Ural- 
Altaic,—a sister tongue, in short, of the Akkadian. . .. How 
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this remarkable conclusion is reached can hardly be adequately 
explained in a short space; but a few links in the chain of evi- 
dence will serve to show the soundness of M. de la Couperie’s 
process. It is placed beyond doubt that the ancient Chinese 
written characters, like the cuneiform, degenerated from Oriental 
hieroglyphs. The marvellous similarity of the signs for a variety 
of common things—such as ‘family,’ ‘bull,’ ‘ black,’ ‘ region,’ 
‘son,’ ‘tile, and ‘eye’—is clearly shown in the lithographic 
table prefixed to M. de la Couperie’s lecture. . . . The author 
gives a list of fifty of the commonest words of the two lan- 
guages, which show a constant relation. ... That such an 
amazing discovery as this ought to receive mature investigation 
before its accuracy is admitted will be demanded by every phi- 
lologist; but it is difficult to see M. de la Couperie’s lecture 
without being impressed with the conviction that he has really 
made one of the greatest philological discoveries of the age, 
and that at length the point of union, so long despaired of, 
between China and the rest of the world, has been found.” 

The Academy recommends to its readers this “extremely 
interesting and somewhat startling little book,” and says: “The 
exact identity of several of these characters (the Chinese and the 
Akkadian) in form, meaning, and pronunciation, is a most start- 
ling fact, and deserves careful consideration of both Chinese 
and Akkadian scholars.” 

In the Fortnightly for November, Herbert Spencer has the 
first of a series of articles upon “ Political Institutions.” 

Orby Shipley writes on “ Authority in the Church of England.” 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for November, Rev. H. R. 
Haweis has an appreciative article upon “James Russell Lowell 
as an Essayist.” 

Those who continue to be interested in “ Evolution and Geo- 
logical Time” will find an article on this subject in the same 
magazine, by Grant Alles. 

Of the Jron Gate and Other Poems, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the Athenwum says, “ Never before, in fact, have the 
compensations —it may almost be said, the advantages — of age 
been set before the world in so comforting a light.” 

The Academy says of the same book: “Dr. Holmes is the 
best writer of occasional verses now living. . .. It would be 
impossible to pitch the Horatian lyre with nimbler fingers.” 


Ss. J. B, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. — 


Unity Hymns and Chorals. For the Congregation and the 

Home. 

This book is another of the fresh gifts which are coming to 
us from our Western brethren. This collection is prepared by 
Mr. Gannett, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Hosmer, and seems to be truly a 
labor of love, although much careful attention has been bestowed 
upon it. We find many well-known hymns, but also many new 
ones, of a sweet and melodious character, and breathing the most 
spiritual sentiment. We have long felt that our own hymns do 
not answer to all the emotions of our nature. They elevate, they 
strengthen, they purify; but very few of them bear us on the 
wings of joyful love into the presence of God, and make us forget 
ourselves and all human reasoning in the emotion of aspiration and 
rest. This want is often well satisfied here; and this book, we 
believe, will be a treasure to many hearts in public and private 
worship. M. P. L. 
Subjects for Master's Degree in Harvard College, 1655-1791. 

Translated and arranged, with an introduction and notes, by 

Edward J. Young, Cambridge. 

This is an interesting and a valuable pamphlet, prepared with 
great care. The introduction is a deferential tribute to the zeal 
of our fathers in the cause of learning, and at the same time a 
recognition of their limitations. The list of subjects for master’s 
degree here presented with painstaking accuracy is original and 
practical; and the notes at the bottom of the page throw light 
upon the times that suggested them. M. P. L. 


The Creation, and the Early Developments of Society. By 
James H. Chapin, Ph.D., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy, 
St. Lawrence University. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
182 Fifth Avenue. pp. 276. $1.75. 

Of the making of books on this subject there is no end, and 
hence but small chance for anything new, if it is true. «Professor 
Chapin makes no claim as a discoverer, nor does he “attempt to 
reconcile science and religion,” for he “does not believe there is 
any necessary conflict between them,” He goes over the first 
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‘eleven chapters of Genesis in ten lectures, and devotes the last 


lecture to “Ancient Civilizations in North America.” He has 
presented, in a simple, popular form, a moderately conservative 
view of the subjects discussed, and has made a very readable book 
for those who have given but little attention to the subject. To 
all such, it will be a help. 
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